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XB-35 Take-Off: Successful test flight of the XB-35, shown here leaving the ground, marked culmination of 
years of development by Northrop Aircraft, Inc., and an expenditure of millions of dollars. On the 44-minute, 
85-mile first flight of the Flying Wing from Northrop Field to the AAF’s Muroc test base in California, the 
pilot reported huge plane lived up to pre-flight expectations. Additional photos on page 9. (Schmidt photo) 
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LOCKHEED CONSTELLATION CLIPPERS 


The Lockheed Constellation Clippers recently ac- 
cepted by Pan American World Airways for its 
New York to London Service use Vickers Hydraulic 
Equipment. 

The Vickers Variable Volume Piston Type Pump 
automatically delivers the volume of fluid required 
by the main hydraulic system ... at all times with 
minimum horsepower. Maximum operating pressure 
of this installation is 1750 psi. Vickers Hydraulic 


of their high starting and running torque. Also, they 
can be stopped accurately to position, started in- 
stantly and stopped instantly due to the very low 
inertia of their moving parts. Their horsepower 
weight ratio is exceptionally high. The Vickers Relief 
Valve, Unloading Valve and Accumulator are used 

This application is indicative of the many uses for 
Vickers Hydraulic Equipment on aircraft. We will be 
glad to help you solve your particular problems. 
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AIR SHOWS HELP RECRUITING— AAF and Na- 
val air officials' eyes bulged when they discovered what 
regional and local air shows are doing to recruiting 
totals in the areas. Results were unexpected. For ex- 
ample, Birmingham ranked 47th in Navy recruiting 
lists before the recent air carnival. Following the show, 
where the Navy staged various exhibitions, the city 
jumped to second recruiting city nationally. Both ser- 
vices now have special units of "road shows,” inci- 
dentally, which are appearing throughout the country, 
but local show sponsors must pay for the gasoline which 


THE SUB'S WORST ENEMY— Conclusive evidence 
that the plane was more effective against enemy sub- 
marines than ships was offered, oddly enough, by the 
Navy in a little-publicized tabulation of enemy sub 
losses. In the Atlantic, planes sank 391 U-boats against 
264 destroyed by ships. The Pacific score was 71 kills 
for ships, however, and 58 for planes. Planes in the 
Mediterranean sank 3 Italian subs; ships got 1. The 
record also shows that land-based Army planes sank 
almost twice as many submarines in the Atlantic as did 
Navy carrier-based aircraft, or 55 against 29. 


TAX FIGHT TO GO ON— Although Congress prob- 
ably will adjourn without legislation to prevent multi- 
ple taxation of air carriers, the airlines and their Air 
Transport Association contemplate no letup in their 
drive for such a federal statute. Committeemen work- 
ing to find a program satisfactory to state administra- 
tors were encouraged by a resolution of the National 
Tax Association at its Chicago conference which au- 
thorized an NTA committee to continue work on the 
problem with the airlines, CAB, and others interested. 
The lines also will have representatives at a meeting of 
the National Association of Tax Administrators in Se- 
attle in July to discuss multiple taxation. 


CAB GETS COUPON SHOWER— Civil Aeronautics 
Board received hundreds of coupons from the public 
last week. Now they know how breakfast food makers 
feel the morning after a box top offer on the radio. The 
coupons were clipped from a full page New York 
Times ad run by the Institute of Air Transportation, 
pictured in last week's News, protesting CAB's proposed 
restrictions on non-scheduled airlines. Many coupons 
were accompanied by stirring letters, aroused by the 
IAT’s plea, "Why Throttle US?” Nevertheless, modi- 
fication in the Board's proposed exemption order, copies 
of which have already been distributed to the industry 
for comment, will depend solely on comment returned 
by the airlines affected before the July 22 deadline. The 
lAT's campaign was the first to be taken to the public 
on a matter before the Board. 


ALTITUDE RECORD?— Report of Maj. W. P. Swan- 
cutt that bombing has been done at Bikini from 65,000 
ft., presumably in a B-29 ( Aviation News, July 1), is 
received with skepticism, by experts in Washington. 
They point out that in recent tests at Kwajelein, timed 
by National Aeronautic Association representatives, a 
stripped B-29 carrying only 1,000 lbs. climbed to 45,600 
ft., and that the world’s altitude record for aircraft is 
56,046 ft., made in 1938 by an Italian Caproni biplane. 


OLD SALTS SIZZLE — Top Navy brass hats are sput- 
tering at testimony on Capitol Hill by AAF Generals 
Spaatz and LeMay, who told a Congressional appropria- 
tions committee that a B-29 force capable of a 6500-ton 
bomb drop was ordered to protect Admiral Halsey’s 
carrier task force while it delivered a 500-ton attack on 
Okinawa. LeMay said the AAF proposal to bomb Jap 
aircraft factories was vetoed by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff at the' Navy's request and the 20th Air Force in- 
stead was ordered to bomb Kyushu air fields. "We were 
knocking out 400 planes on the air fields while the 
Japs were building 1500 more in their factories," LeMay 
said. Navy rebuttal was that by making several strikes 
a day the weight of the carrier strikes could be boosted 
to 1,000 tons. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION— The stress Army 
and Navy are giving to planning for industrial mobili- 
zation was pointed up by the White House conference 
attended by LaMotte T. Cohu, president of Aircraft In- 
dustries Association, and E. E. Wilson, vice-chairman of 
United Aircraft Corp. (Wilson attended in his capacity 
as president of Navy Industrial Association). In a group 
with several others, they were taken to see President 
Truman by Richard R. Deupree, chairman of the Army- 
Navy Munitions Board, which is the planning body for 
industrial mobilization. The president expressed his 
personal interest in the subject, and asked industry's 
cooperation with ANMB on a patriotic basis. 


HATCHING STAGE— Actually, industrial mobili- 
zation planning is not yet underway, with ideas in the 
hatching, rather than discussion stage. ANMB is care- 
fully feeling its way, retracing much of the ground of 
the Air Coordinating Committee, which now appears 
ready quietly to disappear from the picture. One of 
ACC's left-overs, a report on expansibility of the air- 
craft industry by Harvard University, has been tucked 
away in the files and will not be released, although 
ANMB members have studied it. 
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DOMESTIC 

► The Philippine Mars has joined its 
three sister ships in Pacific service 
for NATS. 

► A German V-2 rocket reached an 
altitude of 75 miles in firing tests 
at White Sands, N. M. 

► T. P. Wright, CAA administrator, 
stated that commercial air routes 
over the Great Circle routes from 
Seattle to Tokyo and Point Bar- 
row to Moscow were feasible on 
completion of his inspection of avia- 
tion facilities in Alaska. 

► National Airlines is moving its sys- 
tem headquarters from Jacksonville 
to Miami. 

► The Bell Aircraft Co. and the 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. will 
close their plants for two weeks 
beginning July 29 to give their em- 
ployees a summer vacation. 

► The Glenn L. Martin Co. has re- 
vealed plans to construct a $1,500,- 
000 chemical plant near Plainsville, 
Ohio to produce its “Marvinol” 
plastics. Martin expects the plant 
to turn out 11,000,000 lb. yearly. 

FINANCIAL 

► Theodore Law, director of Mid- 
Continent and Alaska Airlines has 
purchased interests of an undis- 
closed size in U. S. Airlines Inc. and 
Aerovias Latha. 

► Aviation Corp. reports a net in- 
come of $302,790 or 2 cents a com- 
mon share for the first quarter of 
1946. 

► Issuance of 370,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of the Menasco Co. was 
approved by the SEC. 

► Monthly dollar volume of the 
Beech Aircraft Corp. is now higher 
than the company's pre-war annual 
dollar output. Currently Beech pro- 
duction is about $2,250,000 monthly. 

► Air Cargo Transport Corp. offered 
435,000 shares of $1 par value com- 
mon stock. The company will use 
$60,000 of the proceeds to pay off 
a bank loan; $500,000 for new 
equipment and $250,000 for other 
improvements. 

► Bendix Aviation Corp. showed a 
consolidated net loss of $1,020, 118 
for the six months ended March 31, 
1946. The corporations operating 
loss for the first six months of the 
current fiscal year was $8,269,749. 

FOREIGN 



► Watch for an attempt to crack the world air speed record (606 mph — British 
twin-jet Meteor) by the AAF Tbnnderjet (P-84) late this summer. A special 
course is being prepared for the test at Muroc, Calif. 


► Fairchild has a schedule of 105 Packets for 1946 with 39 already completed. 
Deliveries are mainly to the 3rd Air Force for paratroop transports carrying 48 
men. AAF is impessed with the Packet's ability to drop men and equipment si- 
multaneously. Men bail out of two small doors in the rear while equipment goes 
through a hatch in the plane floor. 

► Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. is seeking to hire 500 veterans at the Stin- 
son division, Wayne, Mich., to meet production schedules on the Stinson Voyager. 

► ATC will contract with the airline that gets the Great Circle route to Japan to 
haul military mail and cargo to Tokio via Alaska and Seattle. Northwest is cur- 
rently favored to get CAB certification for the route when the North Pacific de- 
cision is made. 

► Curtiss-Wright's airplane division at Columbus, Ohio, is making sub-assemblies 
for Aeronca. 

► A project to hurl artificial meteors into space is one of the jobs Johns Hopkins 
University is doing for the Navy Bumblebee program. The meteors are to be 
equipped with recording devices to gather data on conditions at altitudes beyond 
the vertical range of V-2. 

► Latest figures on the aircraft industry show a slight increase of employment in 
aircraft plants with 138,002 employees in 48 plants for March against 136,388 
for February. 

► Northrop already has three more models of the XB-35 approaching completion. 

► ATCs $49,000,000 contracts with commercial airlines for international mili- 
tary transport for the next fiscal year were stimulated by the AAF decision to 
keep ATCs size scaled to the permanent 70 combat group air force rather than 
to meet the much larger temporary needs of American occupation forces abroad. 
Commercial contracts for military air mail and passengers are likely to continue 

► In the first helicopter air mail delivered last week to Los Angeles from Santa 
Monica were postcards addressed to Congressmen Ned R. Healy (Dem.-Cai.) and 
Harold Hagen (R.-Minn.) in support of a bill proposed by the two men for a 
nationwide postcard air mail service at half present airmail rates. 

► Ryan Aeronautical Co.'s metal products division is providing the collector rings 
and exhaust system accessories for Consolidated Vultce's Model 240 transports. 

► Final demonstration and acceptance tests on the Navy's Ryan Fireball have been 
completed. 

► After a slow start, traffic on American Overseas' Airlines' weekly trans-Atlantic 
flight out of Chicago has picked up and every DC-4 has been leaving with ca- 
pacity load of 32 passengers for England. The first stop is Labrador. 

► Safety studies by the Navy have included a transport in which all of the pas- 
sengers faced the rear, to reduce likelihood of injuries in a crash stop. 

► Chicago & Southern's first survey flight to Havana was scheduled last week, us- 
ing a DC-3, which was to proceed from New Orleans via Miami, instead of the 
long over-water hop between the two terminals authorized by CAB in the Latin 
American decision. Official landing negotiations must be completed by the State 
Department, but the company hopes to start DC-4 service by early September. 
The extensions from Havana to Kingston and Caracas will be added later. 


► The Brazilian air line, Servicio 
Aereos Cruzeiro do Sul, purchased 
10 Martin 202 airliners. 


► United Air Lines' Martin 303 transports, in addition to utilizing cabin super- 
charging, which differentiates this model from the 202, will use a stubbier wing, 
with a higher wing loading, according to industry sources. 
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It lands on both water and solid runways 


*i- public Seabce will splash into the 
water without ever thinking of his 
brakes. For they're specially made by 
B. F. Goodrich to withstand the corro- 
sion of water landings. Later, he will 
appreciate their smooth performance, 
whether he's landing on a runway or 
taxiing cross wind. 

With the famous B. F. Goodrich Low 
Pressure Silvcrcowns, this landing gear 
combination gives the Seabee owner 
assurance of more and safer landings on 


solid runways, too. The principle of 
low-pressure airplane tires, first devel- 
oped by B. F. Goodrich, permits a 
larger air volume, lower inflation pres- 
sures, and greater footprint. 

With this combination there's prac- 
tically no maintenance. And most of 


that is easier than puttering with auto- 
mobile tires. 

For further facts about B. F. Goodrich 
tires and brakes, or about any of more 
than eighty B. F. Goodrich products 
for planes, write to The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F.Goodrich 

FIRST IN RUBBER 
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Army Ordnance Research Work 
Cited as Rebuttal to AAF Demands 

Appointment of Maj. Gen. Henry Aurand to head General Staff 
development program may resolve air force-ordnance jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 


Appeals for public and Congres- 
sional approval of the Army Air 
Forces' outspoken desire for control 
over research and development of 
airborne weapons (as distinguished 
from aircraft) are viewed pessimis- 
tically by War Department spokes- 
men, who characterize the move as 
a precedent-shattering attack on 
the 134-year tenure of the Army 
Ordnance Department as trustee of 
this phase of warfare. 

Pointing out that the AAF already 
has responsibility for the develop- 
ment of winged weapons, a major 
obligation in itself, critics of the 
AAF proposals point to two salient 
facts: (1) The erection of required 
research facilities (the AAF has 
intimated the bill might reach $1,- 
000,000,000), hiring and training of 
technical personnel and the integra- 
tion of both into a smooth-working 
team with the required “know- 
how” would require enormous ex- 
penditures of money and time, and 
(2) there already exists within the 
Army Ordnance Department the 
directive, organization, facilities and 
the productive results that such a 
program as the AAF proposes might 
not produce in less than 5-10 years 

► Aurand Appointed — The appoint- 
ment of Major General Henry S. 
Aurand as Chief, Research and De- 
velopment Division, U. S. Army 
General Staff, is expected to resolve 
much of this difference between the 
AAF and the AOD through clarifi- 
cation of the thin “winged-finned” 
dividing line between the two 
potent services which has resulted 
in such hair-splitting terminology as 
charging the AAF with the devel- 
opment of "winged” weapons (such 
as the JB-2, an American version 
of the Nazi V-l Flying Bomb) and 
the Ordnance Department with the 
development of “finned” weapons 
(such as the Nazi V-2 rocket). Gen- 
eral Aurand, although a former 


AOD officer, saw considerable serv- 
ice in all major theaters with the 
services of supply. 

Within the War Department 
structure, the AOD is classified as a 
supplying service and has the re- 
sponsibility of creating and produc- 
ing all the weapons for all the 
“using” services (tanks for the cav- 
alry, guns for the artillery, weapons 
for the infantry) ; the AAF is des- 
ignated a "using” service and there- 
by receives its machine guns, air- 
craft cannon, ammunition, armor, 
rockets, pyrotechnics, etc. from the 
AOD. JATO units, for example, are 
supplied by AOD to both the AAF 
and the Navy. 

► Ritchie Heads Research — How 



Jato Missile: One of the newer gad- 
gets in this country's guided missile 
program is this radio-controlled, 
solid-fuel anti-aircraft missile that 
employs jet assisted take-off. Pic- 
ture was taken at the flight test 
base in the Mojave Desert. Ordi- 
narily, this KUN-2, dubbed "Little 
Joe,” is launched from shipboard 
catapult with the aid of four stand- 
ard rockets. (INP photo) 


well equipped the AOD is for the 
huge task of creating new and 
radical aerial weapons is seen in its 
organization created for the pur- 
pose. Administration of the pro- 
gram is vested in the AOD's Re- 
search and Development Section, 
headed until recently by Maj. Gen. 

G. M. Bames and now directed by 
Col. Scott B. Ritchie, acting chief, 
who was Barnes’ administrative as- 
sistant before the latter's retirement. 

Ritchie is advised by an Ordnance 
Technical Committee, which in- 
cludes AAF, AGF, Navy and Marine 
Corps officers, and by an Industry 
Advisory Committee, which includes 
Dr. Vannevar Bush. The broadest 
possible coordination of the program 
with other services and with indus- 
try and universities is planned. 

Under this leadership and ad- 
ministration is the Guided Missiles 
Branch, headed by Lt. Col. James G. 
Bain and the Rocket Research Di- 
vision, under the direction of Col. 

H. W. Toftoy. Under broad policies 
established by these groups are the 
manifold projects being carried out 
by ten ordnance laboratories, two 
proving grounds and 33 universities 
and industrial laboratories. 

> Ballistics Laboratory— Much of the 
theoretical calculations and funda- 
mental research in supersonics car- 
ried out for the AOD, as well as the 
AAF and the Navy Bureau of Ord- 
nance (Aviation News, June 24), 

is done by the Ballistics Research 
Laboratory at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Maryland. Under the di- 
rection of Col. Leslie E. Simon, this 
laboratory contains the $2,750,000 
supersonic wind-tunnel, the most 
powerful in the world. This tunnel 
has a 20-inch throat, the largest 
now in operation anywhere. It 
was used during the war for the 
analysis of projectile flights but is 
now being used for the calculation 
of supersonic data on powered 
missiles. 

The recently announced mathe- 
matical “brain,” the ENIAC (elec- 
tronic numerical integrator and 
computer), which weighs 30 tons 
and contains more than 18,000 
vacuum tubes, will soon be in oper- 
ation at Aberdeen. 

The destructive effect of various 
types of ammunition, charges and 
missiles on aircraft structures is be- 
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New ‘Buck Rogers’ Weapons 


Among the Ordnance Depart- 

► A countermeasure missile capable 
of intercepting enemy guided mis- 
siles flying at supersonic speeds. 

► A 4500 lb. rocket-assisted bomb 
and a 22,000 lb. bomb, both of 
which are now being used by 
"Project Ruby,” an RAF-AAF joint 
experiment against concrete Nazi 
U-Boat pens at Farge, near Bre- 
men, Germany. 

► An automatic aircraft rocket 
launcher, the only one of its kind 
in the world, capable of firing 
rockets at machine gun speed. 

► A flying tank that is airborne to 
the combat theater and that glides 
to earth, ready for immediate ac- 
tion with crew aboard and engine 
running. 

^ A 3,500 miles per hour guided 
missile fired from shore against 

► A recoilless 105 mm. aircraft 
y A metallic jet, fired by a 75 mm 


shaped charge, that produces a 
blast of disintegrated metal at a 
velocity of 25,000 feet per second, 
capable of penetrating four inches 
of armor plate and designed for 
installation in a guided missile 

y A .50 caliber aircraft machine 
gun that fires 1,500 rounds per min- 
ute but that is expected to fire 
5,000 rounds per minute within 

search is aimed at producing a 
firing rate of 30,000 rounds per 

► A rocket-propelled "Hydrabomb" 

that is launched from a low-flying 
airplane and travels underwater 

the speed of a conventional tor- 
pedo. 

► A research rocket that has trav- 
eled to 230,000 feet and that will 
reach 500,000 feet shortly. 

► A .60 caliber aircraft machine 
gun that has the highest velocity 
up to 600 yards of any weapon or 
device developed by any nation. 


ing studied at Aberdeen for the 
AOD, AAF, Navy and Marine Corps. 
A total of 1,000 surplus aircraft 
have been provided for the purpose 
to produce actual impact data on 
physical articles, rather than the 
small test sections formerly used. 

► Test JATO Units— Tests on more 
advanced types of JATO units, be- 
ing developed for the AAF, Navy 
and Marine Corps: more powerful 


5-inch high velocity aircraft rock- 
ets: stronger bomb fin assemblies 
required due to the higher bombing 
altitudes now possible which bend 
and shear present fins when the 
bomb hits the heavier atmosphere 

fuzes, rocket propelled bombs, ae- 
rodynamic bomb shapes and pow- 
ders are being conducted at Aber- 
deen Proving Ground. 



THUNDERJET HIGHLIGHTS: 

Latest AAF hope to recapture the world's absolute speed record, now held 
by the British Gloster Meteor, is the Republic XP-84 Thunderjet, shown 
above in schematic drawing. 


Free flight tests are carried out 
at the White Sands Proving Ground, 
near Las Cruces, New Mexico, oper- 
ated for nearly two years by the 
AOD, and under the direction of 
Lt. Col. Harold R. Turner. A number 
of German scientists are assisting in 
the work of assembly and test of 
the captured V-2 rockets now being 
prepared for fully instrumented 
firings (Aviation News, June 17). 

White Sands is also the scene of 
tests on a family of rockets being 
developed by the California Insti- 
tute of Technology under the di- 
rection of Col. B. S. Messick, AOD 
and Dr. Frank J. Malina, CIT. En- 
listed ratings are used as code names 
for these rockets, the “WAC Pri- 
vate and "WAC Corporal” (Avia- 
tion News, March 18) being the 
only publicized models to date. The 
"WAC Sergeant,” now under de- 
velopment, is expected to reach an 
altitude of 100 miles. 

Of the total of 33 universities 
participating in the AOD's research 
and development program, the fol- 
lowing are the principal contractors 
for problems associated with aerial 
warfare: 

► Ground-to-ground missiles: Gen- 
eral Electric Corp. 

► Shorc-to-ship missiles: Radio 

Corp. of America 

y Countermeasure interceptor mis- 
siles: General Electric Corp., Bell 
Telephone Co. 

► Rocket propellants: California In- 
stitute of Technology, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ohio State University 

► Rocket missile design: California 
Institute of Technology, Armour 
Research Foundation 

y VT proximity fuze research: Johns 
Hopkins University, University of 
Michigan, University of Florida 
y Bombs and bomb fuzes: California 
Institute of Technology, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology 
y Shaped charge research: Carnegie 
Institute of Technology 
y Aircraft cannon: Armour Research 
Foundation 

► Guided missile tests: University of 
New Mexico 

► Supersonic wind-tunnel models: 
California Institute of Technology. 

NYC- Are a Air Express 
Walkout is Settled 

Air as well as rail express move- 
ments went under embargo in the 
New York City area on Friday June 
27, when 10,000 members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
AFL, walked out of local Railway 
Express Agency terminals. Hopes 
for settlement of the stoppage were 
expressed when the new week be- 
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gan, and these hopes were rewarded 
on July 1 when the men agreed to 

The air express embargo was said 
to have curbed a daily flow of some 
3,000 to 4,000 air shipments. In- 
volved were such items as machin- 
ery for emergency repairs, electro- 
types, flowers, drugs, various style 
merchandise, and samples of com- 
modities sent for quotations. 

Aviation Funds Shift 
To Commercial Effort 

The nosedive in military aviation 
activities and the upswing in com- 
mercial aviation activities in the 
war-to-peace transition is reflected 
in government agency supply bills 
for the 1946 fiscal year, which start- 
ed running July 1. 

Military and naval aviation ap- 
propriations for the coming year, 
totaling around $2,000,000,000, are 
only a fraction of wartime appro- 
priations to the two air branches, 
which reached a peak of $27,000,- 
000,000 in the 1945 fiscal year. 

Expenditures of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics and the Air Corps dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year will ap- 
proximate expenditures during the 
half-war-and-half-peace 1946 fiscal 
year. The 1947 fiscal year appro- 
priations of the two branches total 
$2,005,260,000, compared with esti- 
mated 1946 expenditures of $2,124,- 
864,850. 

The peacetime upswing in com- 
mercial aviation activities is indi- 
cated in the coming-year budgets of 
the Civil Aeronatutics Board and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, both of which anticipate large- 
scale increases in administrative 
workloads. CAA and CAB budgets 

mately 2.5 times the 1946 budgets 
of the two agencies. 

Following are the funds granted 
government agencies handling avia- 
tion matters in 1947 fiscal year sup- 
ply bills, together with compari- 
sons with 1946 fiscal year budgets: 

Army Air Corps, $1,199,500,000. 
Estimated obligations of the Air 
Corps for the 1946 fiscal year total 
$1,193,967,000. 

Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, 
$805,760,000. BuAer's total ex- 
penditure for the past fiscal year is 
set at $930,897,850. 

Civil Aeronautics Board, $2,332,- 
000, which compares with a 1946 
fiscal year appropriation of $1,700,- 
000 . 

Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
$121,537,720. CAA's 1946 appropria- 
tion was $51,090,000. 



FLIGHT OF THE FLYING WING: 


“Before-and-after" photos of Northrop Aircraft's XB-35 Flying Wing show 
the giant craft being warmed up preliminary to its first flight, and the 
satisfaction-stamped faces of its crew after the landing at Muroc Army Air 
Base. Left to right: O. H. Douglas, flight engineer: Fred Charles Bretcher, 
co-pilot; Max Stanley, Northrop test pilot and pioneer in flying tailless 
aircraft. The XB-35 took off after a 3,000-ft. run, weighing 110,000 lbs. 
It landed in somewhat less than the 3,000 ft. 



National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics, $29,673,000, or $3,658,- 
607 above NACA’s 1946 appropria- 
tion of $26,014,393. 


AVIATION CALENDAR 

Julr'll'-M— OWo^AIri 


July 20^4— D^iMtton°or 1 'MTnarrdd, OI ^hfo! n Afrl 
July 28-27— NAA^ Joint Private Flyln* Confer. 



Hughes Tool Co. Files 
Suit Against C.W. Perelle 


The Hughes Tool Co., parent or- 
ganization of Hughes Aircraft, last 
week entered suit for declaratory 
judgment and assessment of dam- 
ages against the aircraft divison's 
former vice-president in charge of 
manufacturing, C. W. Perelle, de- 
claring that Perelle had made de- 
rogatory remarks to outsiders about 
the company and its officers. 

Perelle, former vice-president of 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
was hired by Hughes in September, 
1944. In December, 1945, the com- 
plaint alleged, he was fired for “in- 
subordination and failure to per- 


Stating that Perelle “represented 
himself as a man of outstanding and 
unusual ability,” the suit charged 
that "the defendant (did not) prove 
himself to be of any value to this 
plaintiff as an executive officer or 
production manager, or as an ex- 
pert as he had represented himself 
to be.” 

The Hughes company staled that 
remarks made by Perelle “were 
clearly calculated to injure, damage 
or destroy the general reputation 
and good-will which this plaintiff 
held." 
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United Gets Hawaii; 
CAB Reopens Case 

United Air Lines last week was 
certificated for the lucrative San 
Francisco to Honolulu traffic in a 
decision signed by President Tru- 
man. Because of division within 
CAB on whether service should be 
provided from Los Angeles to Hono- 
lulu by an additional carrier, the 
Board in a separate order reopened 
the Hawaiian case for re-argument 
and reconsideration. 

The decision putting United in 
competition with Pan American be- 
tween the mainland and Hawaii was 
signed by CAB Chairman L. Welch 
Pogue (prior to his resignation) and 
Members Oswald Ryan and Harllee 
Branch. Member Josh Lee filed a 
concurring and dissenting opinion. 
Member Clarence Young did not 
participate. 

The Board's opinion, which de- 
nied the application of Matson Navi- 
gation Co., was one more blow to 
surface carriers endeavoring to en- 
gage in air transportation. 

UAL plans to use DC-6’s on its 
new 2,400 mile run, only overseas 
route for which it has applied. First 
DC-6’s are scheduled to be de- 
livered to United around September. 
Whether service would be inau- 
gurated before Fall with equipment 
was considered problematical. 

Examiners' report in the case was 
issued almost a year ago (Aviation 
News, July 23, 1945). 

Bell Rocket Plane 
Awaits First Test 

Test flight of Bell Aircraft's radi- 
cal, stub-winged XS-1 is expected 
shortly now that the rocket motor 
has been installed. Acceptance tests 
for the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics, for which the 
aircraft has been built, will follow 
within a few months. 

After NACA makes its own tests, 
it will turn the rocket-powered 
fighter over to the Army, which is 
putting up the money for the plane, 
and on whose behalf NACA has 
supervised construction. 

► Claim 1,500 mph. — Lt. Gen. 
Nathan Twining, chief, Air Materiel 
Command, claims the motor of the 
XS-1 has the power to push the air- 
craft along at 1,500 mph. at 80.000 
feet. While NACA states the plane 
was not designed specifically as a 
supersonic aircraft, there is little 
doubt but that the test pilots will 


attempt to exceed the speed of 
sound. 

NACA has specified only that the 
XS-1 must reach Mach number .8 
(about 600 mph.), which is faster 
than any officially-recorded flight 
of a U. S. -built plane in level flight. 
While few details on the plane have 
been released, it is known that it 
has extremely short wings, some- 
what like the German V-l, and tri- 
cycle landing gear. 

Design of the XS-1 has already 
been proved, aerodynamically, by 
flights as a glider. It has been 
launched from B-29 in flight and in 
dives from 13,000 feet has attained 
a speed of 350 mph. Even with the 
rocket motor, the plane will still 
be launched from a B-29 in flight, 
and climb as quickly and as steeply 
as possible with a burst from its 
rocket motor. 

► Attempt at 80,000 feet — At about 
80,000 feet, the craft will level off 
and then make an attempt to crash 

duration of the rocket motor is only 
two minutes, this will mean a 
tremendous acceleration in a space 
of seconds. When the motor cuts 
out, plane will glide to earth. 

Although the outside temperature . 
at the altitude will be 67 degrees 
below zero, the speed of the plane 
will generate such friction that the 
pilot will need refrigeration. 

Douglas to Handle Spares 
For Surplus Transport Fleet 

In anticipation that 900 DC-3 and 
225 DC-4 type planes will be in 
use in the U. S. by the end of the 
year, Douglas Aircraft Co. has an- 
nounced that it is retaining tooling 

those aircraft, and in addition will 
stock spares for C-47’s and C-54's. 

As a further step toward meeting 
the needs of operators of Douglas 
equipment, the company, on special 
order, will undertake the manufac- 
ture of parts not listed in stock. 


Hershey to Newsweek 
C. Scott Hershey, formerly man- 
aging editor of Aviation News, has 
joined the Washington bureau of 
Newsweek magazine, in the Na- 
tional Press Building. Hershey re- 
signed from the News May 15 and 
joined Newsweek July 1. In the in- 
terim, he has been expert consult- 
ant on publicity and press relations 
problems for the War Department. 
He is Washington Area governor for 
the Aviation Writers Association. 


Conference Gives CAA 
$121,537,720 for Year 

Airporc development fund clipped 
to S47,975,000; get maintenance 
allowance for 231 planes. 
Compromising the $66,000,000 ap- 
proved by the House and the $129,- 
000,000 approved by the Senate, 
conferees of the two Houses of Con- 
gress last week agreed to a coming- 
year appropriation for the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration of 
$121,537,720. 

Conferees clipped the $55,000,- 
000 recommended by the Senate for 
airport development to $47,975,000 
— $45,000,000 for airport construc- 
tion, and $2,975,000 for airport 
planning. 

The Senate figure of $1,593,000 
for CAA operation and maintenance 
of its 231 aircraft was adopted. The 
House proposed only $1,200,000. 

Following is the breakdown of 
the $121,000,000 conference-ap- 
proved budget for CAA for the com- 

► General administration, $4,353,102, 
as proposed by the Senate. The 
House proposed $4,000,000. 

► Establishment of air navigation 
facilities, $19,622,200. This com- 
pares with the $18,100,000 recom- 
mended by the House and the $20,- 
812,200 proposed by the Senate. 
^Maintenance of air navigation fa- 
cilities, $36,544,418, as recommend- 
ed by the Senate. House approved 
$35,541,000. 

gation facilities, $2.50MO0. Senate 
approved $2,874,000 for this item, 
entailing the operation of 23 foreign 
bases for U. S. international com- 
mercial transport operations. 

► Technical development, $875,000, 
compared with $1,000,000 recom- 
mended by the Senate and $750,000 
by the House. 

► Safety regulation and enforcement, 
$7,075,000, as proposed by the Sen- 
ate, which increased the House-ap- 
proved allocation of $6,200,000 to 
provide CAA with funds for in- 
creased nonscheduled activities. 

► Airport advisory service, $250,- 
000 as recommended by both House 
and Senate. 

► Maintennace of aircraft, $1,593,- 
000, as proposed by the Senate. 

► Washington National Airport, 
$750,000 as approved by both the 
House and Senate. 

► Airport planning, $2,975,000, com- 
pared with $3,000,000 proposed by 
the Senate. 

► Airport construction, $45,000,000, 
compared with $52,000,000 proposed 
by the Senate. 
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Damage Toll Mounts 
In Atom Bomb Blast 

Aviation sources in Washington 
last week saw little in the initial 

Bikini Atoll to justify the hasty 
judgment of some Navy officers that 
the results did not indicate the end 
of present-type naval vessels. In- 
stead, they adopted a “wait-and- 
see” attitude and pointed to reac- 
tions of some on-the-spot observers. 

There was widespread feeling 
that the pre-test build-up had un- 
deremphasized the important point 
that only one bomb was being 
dropped. A second consideration is 
that the bomb deliberately was ex- 
ploded in the air — and in the run- 
ning fight through the years over 
the position of bombing planes vs. 
battleships, no air proponents have 
claimed ships could be sunk by mid- 
air explosions. 

► Score Climbs — It is regarded as 
significant that as the week grew 
older, damage reports continued to 


Bikini Dispatches Delayed 
Special dispatches to Aviation 
News from its "Crossroads" cor- 
respondent, Scholer Bangs, were 
delayed by censorship and by 
transmission difficulties beyond 
the deadline for this issue. They 
will appear next week. 


mount. First accounts had three 
ships, two transports, and a destroy- 
er sunk. Two days later, this toll 
had been increased by the Japanese 
cruiser Sakawa and another de- 
stroyer. In addition 6 other ships 
were wrecked, 25 damaged, out of 
the total of 73 vessels moored in the 

predicted that when the final as- 
sessment is made, it will be found 
that extensive damage has been 
done to the hulls of the ships. 

While this score was being made 
by only one bomb, aviation experts 
were noting with interest that the 
radio-controlled drone planes had 
flown in and out of the atomic 
cloud many times with no evidence 
of difficulty. The loss of a few 
drones was blamed on various me- 
chanical and electronic troubles not 
connected with the bomb blast. 

Feeling is that the next test — ex- 
ploding a bomb in the water — will 
be far more significant from the 
standpoint of military aviation. 
This test will more nearly approxi- 
mate wartime bombing of ships in- 
asmuch as it will indicate in some 


measure the result of skip-bombing 
with atom bombs, and the effect of 
near-misses when atom bombs are 
used. 

► Not Battle Conditions — But in 
connection with this forthcoming 

early August, aviation observers 
caution again that the results must 
be gauged from the standpoint that 
only one bomb will be used. Under 
battle conditions, a squadron or 
more of bombers would drop many 
times the weight of bombs being 
used in these tests. 

While great emphasis is being put 
on the fact that the goats tethered 
on ships on the outer rim of the tar- , 
get area apparently were unharmed 
after the blast, it is being stressed 
in Washington that this gives no 
indication at all of the possible ef- 
fect on human crews that would be 
aboard such ships in wartime. Lev- 
eling of the superstructures of the 
ships nearest the explosion would 
seem to indicate that casualties 
would be so heavy as to make suc- 
cessful operation of the vessels im- 
possible even if they did not sustain 
crippling damage. Another possible 
effect that must be taken into con- 
sideration is the aftermath of hav- 
ing crews exposed to radiation. 
Radiation sickness did not show 
prominently in the Japanese of Hir- 
oshima and Nagasaki until, in some 
instances, weeks after the bomb 
fell. 

CAA Approval is Asked 
For Constellation Changes 

Proposed changes in the Constel- 
lation, worked out by Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp. with CAA officials on 
the West Coast as the result of a 
recent accident to a Pan American 
plane, have been submitted to the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
Washington, and are now under 


Details of the proposal were not 
disclosed, but it dealt with the drive 
shaft from the Lockheed engine 
(Wright 3350) to the cabin pres- 
surizer. Breakage of this shaft has 
been termed the probable cause of 
the fire that forced down Pan 
American’s Constellation. 

CAA has forbidden the use of 
cabin pressurization in Constella- 
tions until the problem is solved. 

CAA Plans for Repair Base 
Curtailed by Conference 

Under a compromise worked out 
in the House-Senate conference 
committee on the Commerce De- 
partment 1947 appropriation bill, 
CAA will be restricted in its plans 
to establish a repair base to service 
its own aircraft. 

The conference committee con- 
formed to the original House pro- 
posal of basing the limitation of 
CAA’s expenditures on cost of labor. 
The limit, however, was raised from 
$100 to $200. The Senate amend- 
ment would have forbade CAA to 
do any work on which cost of ma- 
terials would exceed $100. This, in 
effect, would have shut out private 
industry as CAA’s five-year stock- 
pile of spare parts would have made 
unnecessary, in most cases, the pur- 
chase of any materials costing above 
the limit. 

By basing the limit on labor cost, 
even though the top figure was 
doubled, there is a far greater 
chance of a great deal of CAA’s 
aircraft work going to private air- 
craft repair stations. 

Altschul Joins Airline 

Selig Altschul, CAB analyst and 
secretary of the interdepartmental 
international air “facilitation” com- 

to private industry in an executive 
capacity with an airline. 



PILOTED MISSILE: 

A rare German V-l which contained cockpit for a pilot, this weapon is 
the only one of its kind captured by the Allies. Pilot was carried, presum- 
ably, only on research and tests flights. !• 
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several CandAir fabrics in slock, ready to dye to your 
particular color specifications. 

For scat-cover or other aircraft-interior fabrics, why 
not come to Collins & Aikman as so many others do? 
There is no obligation attached when yon consult a 
C&A textile engineer. 



for Aircraft Interiors 


Collins & Aikman Corporation 

200 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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walking carelessly toward the pro- 
pellers will be stopped or warned 
by contact with the antenna wires. 

The engines will be mounted for- 
ward of the main beam of the wing, 
which is at approximately 30% of 
the chord. From each engine will 
extend a 4 ft. chrome molybdenum 
extension shaft connecting engine 
and propeller. 

► Forced Draft Cooling — Cooling of 


the engines on the ground, at idling 
speeds and during warmup, will be 
accomplished by forced draft in- 
duced by a venturi exhaust jet aug- 
mentor. Present plans call for the 
use of 74 in. hydraulic control vari- 
able pitch propellers. 

The position of the engines will 
be ideal for easy access to engine 
accessories, reached by removal of 
the engine cov^ling forward of the 
wing. This cowling will be held in 
place by six Dzus fasteners. The ex- 
posed engine area will be approxi- 
mately at shoulder level. 

Present plans call for the instal- 
lation of the fuel tank in the cabin 
aft of a fire wall which will be im- 
mediately behind the luggage com- 
partment at the rear of the seat 
area. However, the wing design is 
such that if necessary, fuel tanks 
can be engineered, but with less 
accessibility, into the wing root 

Structurally the greatest strength 
of the fuselage is being designed 


PRIVATE FLYING 


New-Twin Engine Pusher 
Is Developed by Baumann Corp. 

Brigadier to sell for less than $10,000, cruise at 150 and empha- 
size safety in design; powered by Continental 125 h.p. engines. 


A new twin-engine pusher four- 
to-five plane personal or executive 
plane, the Brigadier 250, announced 
by Baumann Aircraft Corp., Roscoe 
Calif., is expected to be flying in 
November. 

The plane, designed with empha- 
sis on careful streamlining of na- 
celles and fuselage, and cabin 
accessability beyond that usually 
found in planes of this size, is being 
developed by J. B. Baumann, presi- 
dent of the company, former re- 
search and design engineer at Lock- 
heed, and founder and chief engi- 
neer of the old Mercury Aircraft 
Corp. He thinks the plane will be 
priced at “less than $10,000" on a 
basis of production of 100 or more 
units a year. 

► Cruise at 150 mph. — Powered with 
twin pusher 125 hp. Continental en- 
gines, the Brigadier is designed for 
150 mph. cruising speed at 65% 
power, for 600 mile range; 170 mph. 
top speed, 60 mph. landing speed; 
1250 ft./min. rate of climb and 
18,000 ft. service ceiling. 

The cabin floor level will be only 
20 in. above the ground, with the 
door opening directly to the rear 
seat which is 50 in. wide. Access to 
the front seats is gained by a 10 in. 
aisle separating them. 

The Brigadier will be of all-metal 
construction except for fabric cov- 
ering of rudder and elevator con- 
trol surfaces. The plane will use a 
retractable electric tricycle gear of 
Baumann’s design. 

Safety Aspects— From the stand- 
point of the potential buyer greatest 
interest probably will be shown in 
the inherent safety aspects indicated 
by the propellers trailing the wing. 

Probably at no time will the user 
of the airplane be bothered by “pro- 
peller hazards.” There will be no 
occasion for either passengers or 
ground attendants to come within 
the propeller area while engines are 
running. Furthermore, Baumann 
expects to increase this safety as- 
pect by extending radio antennas 
from wing tip to the horizontal 
stabilizers. If this is done, anyone 
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into the wing section of the fuselage 
and forward to the nose wheel re- 
gion, a heavy main beam at the bot- 
tom of the fuselage forward area 
offering service as an emergency 
landing skid in event a wheels-up 
landing is attempted. 

Baumann is financed through a 
small initial stock issue which is 
expected to carry the project 
through to completion and test of 
the prototype. 

Commonwealth Offers 
New Stock Issues 

Commonwealth Aviation Corp., 
521 Fifth Ave., New York City, reg- 
istered last week with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
150,000 shares of 4% percent cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock, 
$10 par value, and 300,000 shares of 
$1 par value common stock. These 


shares will be publicly offered at 
$12 a share for the preferred and 

The identity of the underwriters 
was not disclosed in the prospectus 
but will be filed by amendment 
later. 

Proceeds of the financing will be 
used for additional working capital 
to enable the issuer through its sub- 
sidiaries to produce personal and 
military aircraft. 

Organized May 10, 1946, under 
Delaware law, the company was 
originally named Columbia-Com- 
monwealth Aviation Corp., and had 
an authorized capital of 2,500,000 
shares of $1 par value common 
stock. On June 26 the charter was 
amended, changing the name to Co- 
lumbia Aviation Corp., and the 
authorized capital was changed to 
2,500,000 shares of $1 par value 
common and 250,000 shares of 4V6 
percent cumulative convertible pre- 


Crop Duster 

The crop-dusting Bell Model 
47 helicopter is being called into 
action by a 100 farmer coopera- 

mette Valley, Oregon, following 
successful field tests at Yakima, 
Wash. (Aviation News, June 17, 
1946). The co-op which includes 
owners of approximately 5,000 
acres in Polk County, Ore. wants 
the helicopter to dust its crops of 
vetch (a species of fodder) which 
arc being menaced by heavy in- 
festations of weevils. A dust in- 
corporating three percent DDT. 
is to be used at the rate of 25 
pounds per acre. If the weevil is 
stopped, the farmers expect to 

crops in the Northwest. 


ferred stock, $10 par value. On the 
following day the name of the com- 
pany was changed by a chart- 
er amendment to Commonwealth 
Aviation Corp., the authorized capi- 
talization remaining the same. 

The corporation, according to the 
prospectus, was organized for the 
purpose of acquiring all, or as much 
as possible, of the outstanding capi- 
tal stocks of Commonwealth Air- 
craft Corp., a Kansas corporation; 
Columbia Aircraft Corp., a New 
' York corporation, and Cairns Cor- 
poration, a Delaware corporation, 
and to produce through these cor- 
porations in quantities certain types 
of small airplanes, particularly the 
two-place Skyranger, also the twin 
engine, three-place Trimmer am- 
phibian, and also to produce ex- 
perimental and other aircraft for 
the United States Government. 

Cessna Boosts Schedule 
On Personal Plane Models 

Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, an- 
nounced last week that it had 
stepped up production to 22 planes 
a day, and was one month ahead of 
its original production scheduled for 
its two-place personal planes, Mod- 
els 120 and 140. The company be- 
gan retooling for personal plane 
production shortly after VJ day, 
and started actual production of 
Models 120 and 140 in March 1946. 
At the current rate, the company’s 
production, in dollar volume is now 
more than $1,250,000 a month, a 
rate believed one of the highest in 
the lightplane industry. The com- 
pany plans to announce a larger 
four-place all-metal personal plane 
later in the year. 
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DE HAVILLAND CHIPMUNK: 

DeHavilland Aircraft of Canada is test flying the new all-metal long-wing 
Chipmunk, tandem military trainer at Toronto. Performance figures on 
the plane have not yet been released. A two-place side-by-side version 
of the plane is now being designed, may have possibilities as a private 
aircraft. The plane is powered by a Gypsy 1C engine. It is shown in one 
of its first flights with DeHavilland Test Pilot Pat Fillingham at the 
controls. 


Airpark Zoning Plan 
Set by K. C. Group 

Protects residential areas from 

low flying planes on approach. 

An airpark zoning plan, which 
seeks to answer objections of prop- 
erty owners to construction of air- 
parks in residential areas was an- 
nounced by the aviation department 
of the Kansas City (Mo.) chamber 
of commerce, at a recent Jackson 
County Aviation day program. 

The plan provides for a zone with- 
in a radius of one and one half miles 
of the point of takeoff at the airport. 
It is assumed that property owners 
outside this zone are not concerned 
with the air park. This is based on 
the assumption that planes using the 
airpark will climb to a minimum 
altitude of 400 ft. before leaving the 
operations zone of 1% mile radius, 
under CAA regulations. 

► Planning Technique — When the 
operations zone is defined, the air- 
park planner then must list the as- 
sessed valuations of all real estate 
improvements within the zone from 
the tax records, considering only 
valuation of improvements above 
the ground. He takes an average 
from this, and submits it to the 
board of zoning appeals. By apply- 
ing for a zoning permit for an air- 
park in this area, he agrees to ad- 
here to minimums in construction 
and maintenance of his field that 
will insure the airpark facilities are 
as attractive as surrounding real 

Among minimum requirements 
are to keep the buildings in good 

spend a predetermined percentage 
of entire project cost on landscaping 
and beautification, require that all 
aircraft be repaired within build- 
ings. and, in higher property value 
zones, require that all buildings be 
of rigid (stone, concrete, brick) 
construction. 

Dick Challinor, aviation commis- 
sioner of the chamber of commerce, 
in presenting the plan, suggested 
that it be used by the next applicant 
for an airpark in the Kansas City 
area, to protect property owners 
against rundown and unsightly air- 
port structures, as well as to make 
possible opening of landing facilities 
in residential areas convenient for 
the utility of potential buyers. Chal- 
linor pointed out that future plans 
for airparks include such things as 
swimming pools, picnic areas and 
recreational facilities of many types. 


which would make the landing 
strips community assets even to the 
non -flyers. 

► Demonstration at Grandview — The 
plan was presented following a 
demonstration at Grandview air- 
ports of takeoffs of a DC-3 airline 
transport, in a flight pattern for a 
CAA Class IV airport, a Navy 
fighter, a Navy observation plane, 
a BT-13 with propeller in low pitch 
in a Class IV pattern, compared with 
other takeoffs of lightplanes such 
as Cubs and Ercoupes, Luscombes 
and Taylorcraft, in a Class I pattern 
of takeoffs and landings. 

Witnessing the demonstration 
were members of the board of zon- 
ing adjustments, and other public 

Speakers at a program on Air- 
parks following the demonstration 
included L. B. Littrell, on “Private 
Aviation,” Herbert Howell, on 
“Kansas City's Airport Situation,”; 
Oliver L. Parks, E. St. Louis, HI., 
on "The Airpark of Tomorrow,” and 
Challinor. 


$1,000 for Research 
Aircraft Owners and Pilots Asso- 
ciation has contributed $1,000 to a 
research project on personal aircraft 
injuries, for continuing a study con- 
ducted by Hugh De Haven, of Cor- 
nell University Medical College. The 
study was started during the war 
with public funds, to improve cock- 
pit safety factors for military planes. 
Since war’s end, financing of the 
project has been provided by spon- 
sors including AOPA, the military 


services and aircraft manufacturers. 
Research involves study of safety 
factors in the human body, and im- 

phasis on equipment in the plane 
— control wheels, instruments, etc. 

Greater St. Louis Operators 
Organize Trade Association 

Operators of flight schools, air- 
ports, charter services and aircraft 
sales organizations recently banded 
together in St. Louis, to form the 
Greater St. Louis Aviation Oper- 
ators' Association, including all 
phases of aircraft operations except 
the scheduled airlines. 

Clyde E. Brayton, Brayton Flying 
Service, was elected president. 
Other officers are: William F. Rem- 
mert, Remmert-Werner Air Service, 
and Ray Branson, Meramec Air- 
port, vice-presidents; Harry Ussel- 
man, Usselman Aero Service, sec- 
retary; Robert A. Bandentisle, St. 
Charles airport, treasurer. 

The following were named com- 
mittee chairmen: David Kratz, Avi- 
ation Underwriters, safety; Harry 
Crane, attorney, legal; Frank C. 
Struif, Parks Aircraft Sales and 
Service, membership. 

106 Idaho Airports 

Idaho had 106 serviceable air- 
ports as of May 1, according to a 
recent tabulation by the state de- 
partment of aeronautics. The list 
included six state emergency and 
CAA auxiliary fields and 28 U. S. 
Forest Service fields. Eleven of the 
Forest Service fields were listed as 
being in the “primitive” area. 
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Briefing Tor Private flying 


NEAREST APPROACH — Probably the nearest approach in appearance 
yet to a family helicopter design, is the four-place G & A Aircraft Inc. 
Model GA-50, just announced. Apparently a development from the tiny 
XR-9, built by the same manufacturers for the AAF, the Model GA-50, 
still in early stages, will be entered by low-auto-type doors, has twin tail 
rotors, which permit shortening of the fuselage and elimination of high 
tail boom. The fuselage is trimly streamlined, and the craft has two main 
landing wheels with wide tread, and a third small tailwheel, similar to 
that on conventional light aircraft. 

FARM MARKET POTENTIAL— Department of Commerce figures show 
that the nation's farmers have piled up a backlog of $10,000,000,000 in 
cash and government securities during the war, when they enjoyed their 
most prosperous years in history. Net income of farmers increased, dur- 
ing that period (1940-45), from $5,600,000,000 to $14,800,000,000. In 1940. 
expenditures of farmers for consumer goods were probably more than 10 
percent of the national total. All of which should be of particular interest 
to the personal plane manufacturers, distributors and dealers, who expect 
the farmers to offer their best market, at least in the next few years, 
because of the greater utility which a lightplanc has in rural areas. 

AMATEUR WEATHERMEN— Formation of the Amateur Weathermen 
of America, whose initials will probably become confused with those of 
Aviation Writers Association, has been announced from Philadelphia, un- 
der the sponsorship of Franklin Institute and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The association expects to stimulate amateur study and observa- 
tion of weather by schools, clubs and individuals, and provide training 
material and proficiency tests for issuance of certificates to qualified ob- 
servers and forecasters. The association plans to cooperate with the AAF, 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, CAP, the Weather Service, and other or- 
ganizations, through exchange of information. Formal activities are 
expected to begin in September, after suitable material is prepared and 
weather clubs and stations are established in various localities. Aviation 
News readers interested in membership may write David Ludlum, Frank- 
lin Institute, Philadelphia 3, Penna. 

SAFETY RECORD— In four years that the Army Ground Forces liaison 
pilot training school has been operating at Ft. Sill, Okla., the school has 
flown Piper “Cub” L-4 Grasshoppers a total of 214,000 hours (approxi- 
mately 17,500,000 miles) with only one fatality, and has trained over 2500 
mechanics and 2900 liaison plane pilots. The safety record is the more 
remarkable, considering that training involves short takeoffs and landings 
at small landing areas, and much treetop flying. Piper Aircraft Corp. 
recently presented the school with a safety certificate of achievement, 
which will later be replaced by a bronze plaque, in recognition of the 
record. — Alexander McSurely 


Plant at Cleveland 
Taken by Taylorcraft 

Taylorcraft Aviation Corp., Al- 
liance, Ohio, last week purchased 
the Cleveland plant of Detroit Air- 
craft Products, Inc., at a figure said 
to be more than $500,000. The one- 
story brick and steel plant provides 
more than 50,000 square ft. of floor- 
space in addition to the main Tay- 
lorcraft facilities at Alliance. The 
Cleveland plant will be used for 
manufacture of landing gear, fuel 
tanks, ailerons and other compo- 
nents. in a program which will 
triple production of these items. 

The purchase was announced fol- 
lowing a stockholders meeting at 
which amendment of the company's 
certificate of incorporation was ap- 
proved, to increase authorized capi- 
tal stock to 2.500,000 shares of com- 
mon stock at $1 par. Stockholders 
also voted a distribution of three 
shares of SI par value common stock 
to each of the 279,745 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding as of June 20. 

Nash Russ was re-elected presi- 
dent and treasurer. Other officers 
named were: Joseph S. Rodd, sec- 
retary, O. M. Bell, vice-president in 
charge of sales; Bernard Russ, vice- 
president in charge of production. 
Nash Russ, and William J. Murray 
of Detroit, were re-elected to the 
board of directors, while Rodd, Bell 
and Bernard Russ, were newly 
elected to the board. 

Three-Place Seat Feature 
of New Dansaire Plane 

A new three-place personal plane 
featuring a seat claimed to be wide 
enough for pilot and two passengers, 
is being developed by Dansaire 
Corp., Dansville, N. Y. Design calls 
for a cruising speed of at least 100 

Announced to have been planned 
with the idea of pleasing women, the 
Dansair Coupe is to have a sound- 
proofed cabin, instrument panel 
with instruments centered, and the 
panel containing the radio, speaker, 
and a glove compartment. Also fea- 
tured is 300-degree visibility in the 
air and visibility of 360 degrees on 
the ground. 

Fuselage structure will be of 
aluminum alloy. Flaps, ailerons, 
elevators and rudder will be built 
of straight, untapered sections, thus 
permitting right and left hand units 
to be interchangeable. Plane will 
have hydraulic brakes and cabin 


Hockaday Comet Is Set 
For August Production 

The experimental Hockaday 
Comet, two-place 125 hp. personal 
plane, is expected to go into pro- 
duction by Aug. 1, at Hayward, 
Calif., at a plant for which the 
Hockaday Manufacturing Co., Bur- 
bank, Calif., is now negotiating. 

Price of $3,350 has been set for 
the plane with a 125 hp. Franklin 
engine, and $3,425 with a 125 hp. 
Continental. 

Noel R. Hockaday, president and 
designer, has designed the high- 
wing monoplane for better-than- 
usual performance in the two-place 
lightplane class. It is designed to 
cruise at 125 mph. for 500 miles, 
has a 140 mph. top speed and 50 


mph. landing speed. Useful load, 
including 100 lbs. baggage or equip- 
ment, is 564 lbs. The prototype 
has been flying over two years. 


CAA Approves Seabee 
The four-place all-metal Sea- 
bee amphibian of Republic Avia- 
tion Corp., last week won its 
CAA approval and NC license, a 
necessary prerequisite to begin- 
ning deliveries to customers. 
With a backlog of orders last re- 
ported around the $10,000,000 
mark, and a large production ca- 
pacity at the Farmingdale, N. Y. 
plant, the $3,995 Seabee is a for- 
midable competitor in the per- 
sonal plane field. 
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CHARTER NON-SCHEDULED INTRASTATE 


Air Freighters Charge Subsidy 
Airlines Are Stifling^Compctition 

Prescott claims taxpayers footing bill for major carriers to crush 
new veterans cargo companies; challenge mail pay figures. 


American Airlines has drawn 
sharp criticism from the newly-or- 
ganized Independent Airfreight As- 
sociation (Aviation News, July 1) 
and other industry groups which 
are attempting to stave off the 
CAB "axe" aimed at non-scheduled 

IAA has challenged American to 
justify one set of figures presented 
to the government in asking for 
mail pay and entirely different es- 
timates on air cargo. The first set, 
IAA declared, supposedly proved 
that mail could not be hauled for 
less than 45 cents a ton mile with 
a reasonable profit. The latter, ac- 
cording to IAA, will have to prove 
airfreight can be handled for 10 Vi 
to 11 cents a ton mile with the com- 
pany staying on the black side of 

► Prescott Hits Subsidy— Robert W. 
Prescott, president of National Sky- 
way Freight Corp. and trustee of 
IAA, said the major airlines were, 
in effect, subsidized by the govern- 
ment and could, therefore, afford 
cut-throat competition, with the 
taxpayer footing the bill. 

Prescott said his Flying Tiger 
line was denied the right to pur- 
chase C-54's on the ground that 
they were needed for passenger 
travel. ''Yet.’' he concluded, "Amer- 
ican put 13 of those C-54’s into 
freight hauling in direct competition 
with me while today this same pas- 
senger travel is in such a condition 
the public is required to wait three 
to five weeks for reservations.” 

Malcolm L. Eno, Jr,, secretary- 
treasurer of the Air Transport 
Operators, Inc., association of west- 
ern-based non-scheduled carriers, 
agreeing with IAA's views, has de- 
manded that CAB bring the prob- 
lem of non-scheduled versus sched- 
uled airlines into the open by 
examining American's mail and 
freight rates, “We do not desire 
nor will we permit a reign of terror 


by any governmental agency under 
which threats and counter threats 
are allowed to cloud the issues at 
stake," Eno declared. 

► Challenge 11-Cont Rate— Echoing 
the sentiments of other spokesmen 
for non-scheduled groups, S. O. 
Samuelson, executive vice-president 
of the Institute of Air Transporta- 
tion, last week characterized Amer- 
ican's proposed 11 cents a ton mile 
rate as completely unrealistic and 
one which might permanently harm 
the air freight business. As for 
mail, Samuelson declared the non- 
scheduled operators were prepared 
to carry it for approximately half 
the present rates, or about 2 2 Vi 
cents a ton mile. IAT now claims to 
represent 76 independent airlines. 

Other industry developments 
were reported as follows: 



Three Unscheduled 
Carriers File Reports 

First three non-scheduled air car- 
riers of an expected 300 have filed 
reports with CAB under amended 
Section 292.1 of the Board's Eco- 
nomic Regulations (Aviation News, 
June 10). All reports will be due 
July 15 for non-scheduled lines op- 
erating before June 15 and within 
30 days after new carriers inaugur- 
ate service. 

First three companies, all rela- 
tively small, to file data with the 
Operations Division of CAB's Eco- 
nomic Bureau are: 



flights monthly arc operated.’ 


Texas Air Lines Hits 
Million Mile Mark 

Texas Air Lines last month 
rounded out a million plane miles 
in its scheduled intrastate passen- 
ger operations and during May flew 
247,780 miles out of a possible 255,- 
600, according to C. P. Erwin, presi- 
dent. TAL’s 19 twin-engine Cessna 
T-50's currently are flying a total of 
32 flights daily. 

First two of 10 eight-passenger 
Beech D-18C's have been delivered, 
and TAL hopes to have all the new 
planes in service and its Cessnas 
retired by August. Delay in re- 
ceipt of the Beechcrafts has been 
attributed to propeller production 
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Only Bona Fide N-S’s 
Eligible for Exemption 

Some of the questions causing 
most concern among uncertificated 
airline operators as a result of CAB's 
opinion in the non-seheduled case 
(Aviation News, June 10), have 
been answered by the Board in 
further clarification of its stand. 

In explaining the changes it pro- 
poses to make in the exemption 
under which non-scheduled air car- 
riers operate without certificates of 
convenience and necessity, the 
Board emphasized that the exemp- 
tion applies only to “bona fide” non- 
scheduled, or fixed base, activities. 

► Legal Effect Unchanged — The le- 
gal effect of its economic regulation 
(section 292.1) under which such 
operations are permitted without 
certification and have been since 
Dec. 7, 1938, has not been changed 
substantially, the Board said, except 
for the requirement that non- 
scheduled carriers register and pro- 
vide information on their services 
by July 15. Part 42 of the Civil 
Air Regulations, as has been pointed 
out (Aviation News, June 24), is a 
separate measure setting the stage 
for issuance of operating certificates 
for safety purposes. 

The Board declared that the Civil 
Aeronautics Act prevents it from 
authorizing air transport operations 
“simulating, approximating or ap- 
proaching the services of scheduled 
certificated air carriers" until public 
hearing demonstrates that the public 
convenience and necessity requires 
such services and they therefore are 
entitled to that type of certificate. 

In the single exception to the 
certificate requirement CAB is per- 
mitted to exempt any air carrier .or 
class of air carriers on which it finds 
enforcement of the requirement 
would be an undue burden because 
of the limited extent of, or unusual 
circumstances affecting the opera- 

► Outline Exemptions — “In its regu- 
lation of non-scheduled services," 
the statement said, “the Board, 
originally and recently, has been 
able to find the required ‘limited 
extent,’ ‘unusual circumstances,’ and 
‘public interest,’ justifying the 
Board's temporarily dispensing with 
certification, only in connection with 
operations of a bona fide non-sched- 
uled, or ‘fixed base,' character; 
those in which there is such rarity 
and infrequency as to preclude any 
implication of a uniform or normal 
consistency of operation.” 


CAB Non-scheduled Quiz 


Because of the wide interest in 
the Civil Aeronautics Board's ex- 
pressions on non-scheduled avia- 
tion, and its proposed amendment 
of the exemption regulation (Sec. 
292.1 of the Economic Regulations) 
under which non-scheduled carriers 
are permitted to operate without 
certificates of convenience and ne- 
cessity, the Board's answers to some 
of the questions that have arisen 
are presented below in full: 




A. The proposed regulation « 
regord a service involving more 
10 round-trips per month betweel 
same two points for a period of 


trips establishing a pattern of service 
involving reasonable regularity would 
also, as it now does, constitute sched- 
uled service requiring certification. 

Q. Is the Board authorizing estab- 
lishment of any new scheduled air- 




of the Civil Air Regulations or by 
the Exemption Regulation, Contract 
carriers, however, should fully in- 

Q. Are intrastate carriers regu- 
lated? 

A. If the operations, whether sched- 
uled or non-scheduled, are solely 
within a single state and do not in- 
volve carriage of interstate traffic, 
they are not subject to the Board's 
economic jurisdiction. 


■venience and necessity 
jted in a public hearing, 
•uopeuuon of all such proceed- 
required^ during the^war^ has 
the Board has granted certifi- 
; air carriers not previously ct 
Involving numerous applications 


e pend- 




l addition, a consolidated 
g, involving applications f 
the United States, is soon 

laUon H a°n'd “pa 
Regulations related? 

A. They are of equal applicability 
except for effective dates. 

(a) They neither apply to nor au- 
thorize scheduled air transpor- 

(b) Intrastate carriage is not af- 


throughout 


Q. Is there any special authority 
served by regularly scheduled air- 
laUoiu°non-scheduled service may^be 
by ^ certificated C ai^carrief. e ^Schedj 

certiflcate of public convenience and 
“ authorizing such service. 

it non-seheduled op- 


Q. Will the p 


operating certificates with 


is who undertake general- 


onducted only after 


tion Regulation insofar os it re- 
obtaining certificates of public con- 

scheduled operators be required to 
comply with certain other provisions 
tariffs, rates, carrier relationships, 
etc. This proposed regulation is in 
tentative form. Comments are invited 


public convenience and necessity, or 
an exemption order supported by a 
showmg of the requisite "limited 

V What was the decision of the 
rvlces? all0n 
iples of the 
nipt ion Regulation 
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America’s Top-Quality Airplane Tire 



It’s here !.. the kind of tire safety you’ve waited for 

- ' - Now, for your airplane . . . the same greater tire safety, longer service 

and long-run tire economy that have made the General Tire famous with motorists! 

For, just as General has always led in tire quality in the automotive field, General 
also pioneered America’s Top-Quality Airplane Tire. One of the first truly finer aviation 
products to appear since the war— the General Airplane Tire— sets a top-standard 
of tire excellence that is well worth specifying on your new ship 
and is your best buy for replacements. 


Aviation Division • THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY • AKRON, O. 
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SAFETY 



Teat aattk' 
GREER 

TEST MACHINES 


GREER HYDRAULICS, 


INC., 454 Eighteenth Street, Braoktyn 15, New York 
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Latin America Scene of Major 
U. S.-British Export Battle 

American firms back new models after initial campaigns by Em- 
pire salesmen with surplus planes. 


The struggle between U. S. and 
British aircraft manufacturers for 
markets abroad is making Latin 
America the chief battleground. The 
remaining summer months and 
early fall will be the showdown 
period for new equipment, judging 
by developments. 

In the middle of next month, the 
Bristol Aeroplane Co. will send its 
Freighter across the Atlantic on a 

22.000- mile tour through North 
and South America. Although the 

35.000- lb. Freighter will ' land in 
Canada, it will bring the battle to 
the home field by being displayed 
in New York, Chicago, Minneapo- 
lis, Portland, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

Not caught napping, however, 
Fairchild Engine and Airplane 
Corp., one of the U. S. firms most 
active in export, has arranged with 
the AAF for a Packet to tag along 
with a B-29 and P-80 cavalcade 
being sent through Latin America 
by the AAF either shortly before 
or shortly after the Freighter be- 
gins its Latin American showing in 
Mexico in September. 

> British Ahead — Up to now, the 
Latin American market has admit- 
tedly been going by default to the 
British, although the results of the 
British head-start are not particu- 
larly worrying U. S. companies. In 
an attempt to lock up the market, 
the British rushed skilled negotia- 
tors and a horde of air representa- 
tives to South America in the 
months following the end of the 
war. They followed this promptly 
with shipments of surplus aircraft. 
For instance, 150 Miles Magisters, 
wartime trainer, have been sent to 

These are now being assembled, 
but the reaction is not quite what 
was expected. One report, from an 
Argentina test pilot who has had 
wide experience with U. S. plane 
types, is that “these are the best 
advertisements for U. S. aircraft." 


In addition, there have been several 
crashes of British surplus planes 
in other South American countries. 
► Demand 2,000 Planes— The im- 
portance of the Latin American 
market is indicated by a recent 
market research report which esti- 
mates that there are approximately 
2,000 aircraft of various types in 
immediate demand in the 20 coun- 
tries south of the Rio Grande. The 
kind of pressure U. S. manufactur- 
ers are up against is highlighted by 
a recent "news" story in the Brazil 
Herald, published in Rio de Janeiro, 
which bears a London dateline and 

"An unprecedented U. S. demand 
for British-made goods is reported 
by the Daily Mail correspondent 
from New York. ... The single 
announcement by a New York 
store that a new consignment of 
goods has just arrived from Britain 

Americans clamoring to buy. This 
in spite of the fact that American 
manufacturers arc turning out 
quantities of similar types of articles. 
The reason . . . lies in the U. S. 
appreciation of superb British 


cars on the whole last longer." 

The export battle to date has 
been waged chiefly with surplus 
aircraft. There are two distinct 
opinions on the value of that 
strategy. Some claim the foreign 
consumers will become accustomed 

through using the surplus products 
of that manufacturer. Others take 
the view that the inferior perform- 
ance of surplus planes — compared 
with what can be expected from 
new aircraft — plus the uncertain 
condition of many of them, creates 
more ill feeling than good. They 
find support for this assertion in the 
Brit >h experience to date in South 
Ameiica. 

> Orders Major Battle — The major 
competition, however, is not in sur- 
plus, but in the obtaining of orders 
for planes, most of which are still 
on the drawing boards or in the 
earlier construction stage. On the 
U. S. side, Fairchild and Piper, 
among the lightplane makers, have 
acknowledged export orders, while 
a newcomer, Eshelman, in Balti- 
more, claims receipt of a $700,000 
order for 250 Winplets for South 
America. Glenn L. Martin Co. has 
received an order from the Dodero 
airline in Argentina for four Model 
202’s, and Boeing has announced 
plans to go after foreign business 
on the Model 417. Douglas and 
Lockheed, of course, are al- 
ready delivering Constellations and 
DC-4’s. 

In the forefront in Britain are 
Auster, with its Arrow, 95 percent 
of the total production go into the 
export market; de Havilland, with 
the Done, for which export orders 
amounting to more than $8,000,000 
are claimed; and Percival which 
has already delivered 16 Proctors, 

These orders have come in from all 
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New Draft Worsens 
Air Engineer Shortage 

One-third of already shrunken 
industry force will be hit by non- 
father clause; one plant needs 400 

Already harassed by a critical 
shortage of engineers, the aircraft 
industry this week is increasingly 
worried about the effects of the new 
draft law. Its provision for the in- 
ducting of non- fathers between the 
ages of 19 and 45 hits perhaps one- 
third of the woefully small force 
of engineers now employed, even 
those who were exempt during the 

Work on Army and Navy re- 
search and experimental contracts 
is bound to suffer most seriously 
from the effects of the new law. It 
is on this type of work that most 
engineers are employed, and this 
work also constitutes the greater 
part of the aircraft industry's pres- 
ent production. 

► Men Arc Irreplaceable— One com- 
pany's estimate is that about 15 per- 
cent of its engineers between the 
ages of 19-30 employed on such jobs 
are now subject to call, and about 20 
percent of those between the ages of 
19 and 44. These men are virtually 
irreplaceable, as college graduates 
are also liable to the draft. 

For months, the industry has been 
endeavoring to build up its en- 


gineering staffs with little result. 
The shortage stems from three main 
causes, none of which indicates a 
solution. First, the industry is about 
three times as large as pre-war, so 
even if every pre-war engineer re- 
turned to his job there would still 
be a great deficiency. Second, many 
of the industry's wartime engineers 
were recruited from other indus- 
tries. Most of these have now re- 
turned to their former jobs. Third, 
the need for engineers is dispropor- 
tionate to the relation between the 
pre-war and post-war industry, due 
to the greater volume of research 
work which requires a higher pro- 
portion of engineers. 

► Many Shortages — The shortage 
exists all down the line: aerodyna- 
mic engineers, supervising engi- 
neers, assistant project engineers, 
design specialists, engineering de- 
signers, etc. One company needs 
close to 400 engineers; another more 
than 300. One manufacturer reports 
that he is at present about 20 per- 
cent below his complement of en- 
gineers and that his firm will be 
about 50 percent below should all 
his engineers subject to the draft 
be called. 

The industry is stumped for a 
corrective to the situation. At one 
point during the legislative action 
on the new draft law there was a 
provision exempting scientific and 
technical personnel classed as es- 
sential. This was, however, dropped 
when it was pointed out that selec- 


tive service boards already have 
authority to make such exemptions. 

But pressed by quotas, local 
boards have shown little inclina- 
tion to exempt aeronautical engi- 
neers. Some plants already have lost 
engineers to the draft, others report 
that some of their key men have 
been re-classified 1A or ordered to 
report for physical examinations. 

Beech Gets $4,000,000 
Loan From Bank Group 

The Fourth National Bank in 
Wichita has completed an agree- 
ment between a syndicate of banks 
in the Middlewest and Beech Air- 
craft Corporation on a $4,000,000 
loan to provide working funds for 
the company. 

Beech officials said the new cred- 
it was similar to a $50,000,000 re- 
volving fund established by a simi- 
lar syndicate of banks headed by 
Fourth National in Wichita during 

Beech will reveal details of its 
model 35, all-metal, four-place, per- 
sonal and charter plane. In addition 
Beech officials admitted they are 
working on a 20-passenger airplane 
of "very advanced design” for 
feederline operations out of small 
airports. (Aviation News, June 3, 
1946.) The latter plane is "especially 
designed to solve the problem of 
municipalities which desire high 
grade airline service without mak- 
ing large expenditures for elaborate 
airports." 

Beech to Europe 

Walter H. Beech, president, Beech 
Aircraft Corp., has revealed plans 
for a European trip to study the 
foreign aircraft industry and pos- 

change of manufacturing rights 
with some European aircraft com- 
panies. Beech has already opened 
preliminary negotiations with the 
Fokker Aircraft Works of The 
Netherlands, but indicated that re- 
ports Beech has a definite agree- 
ment with Fokker are premature. 

Whittle Status Clarified 

The British Minister of Supply 
has cleared up the status of Air 
Commodore Frank Whittle, inven- 
tor of the jet engine, with an an- 
nouncement that Whittle will con- 
tinue to serve the Ministry as a 
technical adviser on engine design 
and production to the Controller of 
Air Supplies. Whittle resigned sev- 
eral months ago from Power Jets 
Ltd., the firm he founded to pursue 
jet development. 



JET-AIDED HELICOPTER: 

In place of the usual torque-correcting rotor at the tail, this British heli- 
copter utilizes jet thrust from, an orifice in the tail to accomplish the same 
end. A 330 hp. engine drives rotor, and its exhaust is expelled through the 
jet. The craft was built by Weir Ltd. and Cierva Autogyro Co. (Press Al- 
liance photo.) 
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FOR USEFUL LOAD 


The Navion gives you practical wings on 
which to greet the Air Age. The owner- 
pilot can carry three additional persons 
and 80 lbs. of luggage. For business use, 
two people may fly with 435 lbs. of cargo 
—a bulk load of 46 cubic ft. Fully loaded 
with four people, cargo, fuel, and all ex- 
tra equipment, the J'avion delivers high 


performance. At 75% normal rated horse- 
power, the Navion’s fully-loaded range, 
speed, and economy are setting the pace 
for all other four-place planes. Write today 
for details of the all-metal Navion. Address 
Dept. E-3, North American Aviation, Inc., 
Inglewood, California. Deliveries now be- 
ing made. Standard Model— $6,100 f.a.f.* 
• Plus Calif. Stale Sales Tax 



NORTH AMERICAN AVIATION INC. 

:§§£ CREATORS OF THE FAMOUS P-51 MUSTANG 
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'When History 

Repeats Itself.... ISABELLA can keep a few 

jewels for herself •••Columbus 
will need only one ship to 
FLY to America 



The good Queen Isabella went all the way out to here on a 
limb when she pawned the family plate to back Chris Colum- 
bus in his search for a new gateway to the fabulous East. Next 
time, Chris can put his entire crew of 88 men in a Martin 
Mars and FLY to America in a few hours . . . and, if she cares 
to, Isabella can join the party for the weekend. 

Trans- ocean travel is an everyday occurrence . . and U.S.- 
built planes are predominantly favored by the airlines that 
span the oceans, thanks to the constant efforts of the Ameri- 
can aircraft industry to provide greater speed and safety. 
Lightweight strength, inherent in OSTUCO Steel Tubing, 
provides aircraft designers with a marked advantage in plan- 
ning the even better planes of the future. Research facilities, 
experienced craftsmanship and on-time delivery will, as al- 
ways, be The Ohio Seamless Tube Company’s contribution 
to the continued advancement of the aircraft industry. 
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Republic Leases WAA 
Plant at Farmingdale 

Republic Aviation Corp. has 
leased for five years from War As- 
sets Administration the Farming- 
dale, L. I., plant it used during war- 
time, with annual rentals based on 
net sales. Over the full period of the 
lease, the minimum rental would 
be two percent of sales. 

Republic is taking over the entire 
facility, including more than 30 
buildings with floor area of 1,400,- 
000 sq. ft., and a 260-acre airport 
with operations buildings, paved 
runways and taxi strips. With the 
company's old plant, this will give 
Republic approximately 1,620,000 
sq. ft. 

Under the lease, there are mini- 
mum and maximum rentals for 
each year, as well as the actual base, 
the net sales. These are: first year, 
four percent of net sales, or a mini- 
mum of $314,000 and maximum of 
$629,000: second year, five percent 
of sales, minimum of $393,000, max- 
imum of $629,000; third year, six 
percent of sales, minimum of $472,- 
000, maximum of $629,000; fourth 
and fifth years, eight percent of 
sales, minimum of $629,000, maxi- 
mum of $787,000. 

Republic is now negotiating with 
WAA to purchase all the machinery 
and equipment installed in the 
plant. It has an option to buy the 
plant itself, with part of the rental 
applying toward the purchase price. 

The plant leased from WAA will 
continue to be Republic's main fa- 
cility for the production of XF-12 
photo-reconnaisance planes; P-84’s; 
Rainbows: and Seabees, and for its 
C-54 reconversion program. The 
company also is engaged on research 
and development projects. 

Fixed Pitch Aluminum 
Prop Made for Lightplanes 

Tests are being conducted at Day- 
ton. Ohio, on a new fixed-pitch 
aluminum propeller made by Mc- 
Cauley Corp. for lightplanes. So 
far. tests have been made with the 
propeller on a Piper Cub and Er- 
coupe. Later experiments will be 
with a Luscombe, Taylorcraft and 

Although the McCauley propeller 
will be more expensive than the 
usual wooden types used on light- 
planes. it is said to have greater 
serviceability and longevity. The 
company is headed by a former 
Wright Field engineer, and during 
the war it made propellers for Army 


Fuel Injection System 
For Light Airplanes 

A new form of fuel injection for 
lightplane engines that does not use 
a carburetor and promises better 
performance, greater safety and less 
maintenance has been announced by 
the Ex-Cell-O Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

Ex-Cell-O's direct fuel injection 
system meters mechanically the 
amount of fuel to each cylinder, 
and the fuel is sprayed into the air- 
stream entering the cylinder from 
atomizing nozzles. The system con- 
sists of only four parts: injection 
pump, air throttle and linkage, dis- 
charge lines and atomizing nozzles. 

The key to the system is the in- 
jection pump which contains the 
metering valve. This furnishes just 
the right amount of fuel, at properly 
timed intervals and under constant 
pressure, to the atomizing nozzles. 
This metering valve is linked to the 
air throttle lever on the air intake 
manifold. 

Both the metering valve and the 
air throttle lever are calibrated for 
best engine performance and are 
operated by the throttle control lever 
in the cockpit. This system is 


claimed to result in better combus- 
tion and greater fuel efficiency. 

Another great advantage of the 
Ex-Cell-0 system is its total elim- 
ination of carburetor ice danger. 

Ex-Cell-0 first applied the sys- 
tem to four-cylinder engines, but is 
now producing it also for six-cyl- 
inder engines developing up to 250 
hp. 

10 Percent of War Contracts 
Still Unsettled by May 31 

Unsettled claims on terminated 
war contracts amounted to $15,200,- 
000,000, involving 14,283 contracts, 
as of May 31, the Office of Contract 
Settlement has reported. This is 
about one-tenth of the number of 
contracts and about one-third of the 
dollar value of terminations pend- 
ing at VJ-Day or terminated since. 

During May, claims amounting to 
$5,100,000,000 were settled, an in- 
crease of $400,000,000 over April, 
and a new high for a single month. 
The May contracts settled included 
4,852 fixed-price terminations total- 
ing $2,900,000,000. and 62 cost-plus- 
a-fixed-fee terminations involving 
2.200.000.000. 
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Pictured on this page are just a few of the many 
new Martin developments that will boost per- 
formance and production of Martin airliners. 
Scores of other developments, individually minor 
but collectively important, will cut costs and 
increase efficiency of the new Martin airliners. 

Martin research pays dividends to 
lines that BUY MARTIN! The 
Glenn L. Martin Company, 


Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


TO AIRLINES THAT BUY MARTIN 
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Major Airlines File Consolidatd 
Air Freight Tariff With CAB 

Move to offer nationwide cargo facilities to U. S. shippers as 
nonscheduled competition grows; Northwest not in agreement. 

By MERLIN MICKEL 


Twelve airlines have agreed to 
consolidate their air freight tariffs 
in the first major cooperative move 
by the scheduled carriers to offer 
nation-wide interline cargo facilities 
to U. S. shippers. 

CAB has been asked to approve 
an interim agreement governing 
publication and maintenance of the 
consolidated tariffs, which airline 
spokesmen say will mark the first 
time any transportation industry 
has been able to achieve such co- 
ordination on a national basis. The 
motor freight and rail carriers have 
regional tariff consolidations. 

► Passenger Pact Similar — The 
agreement on file is similar to the 
airline passenger agreement ap- 
proved by CAB several years ago. 
It sets up procedures, and alloca- 
tion of expenses, and provides that 
participants shall notify each other 
of tariff changes 15 days in advance. 
But each party “reserves the right 
to determine ultimately, in its own 
discretion, the classifications, rules, 

in connection with the transporta- 
tion of air freight over its own 
lines.” The agreement also states 
that its signers will do their best 
to establish and maintain “just and 
reasonable” joint rates where cir- 
cumstances permit. The agreement 
would function through the Air 
Traffic Conference of the Air Trans- 
port Association. 

The fact that the freight pact is 
similar to that already in effect in 
regard to passengers led to the pre- 
diction by CAB sources, as well as 
at ATA, that the newer agreement 
would be approved. 

► Bond Studies Pact — At the Board 
it was said that the agreement would 
be studied carefully to determine 
whether it offered some method of 
rate stabilization at an uneconomic 
level, but airline spokesmen pointed 
out that the agreement does not 


establish rates themselves, but 
merely provides for their publica- 

The step means elimination of un- 
necessary variations in freight ta- 
riffs, and is expected to reduce tariff 
filing costs to the individual air- 
lines, as well as the ultimate cost 
to the shipper of air freight. 

PCA filed the agreement. Other 
signatories were American, Braniff, 
Chicago and Southern, Continental, 
Eastern, Inland, Mid-Continent, Na- 
tional, United and Western. TWA, 
one of the principal supporters of 
the arrangement, which has been 
under consideration since 1944, 
signed later. Delta was expected 
to join soon. Northeast and Colonial 
were undecided last week, but Pio- 
neer (Essair) probably will sign. 


Conspicuous by its absence was 
Northwest Airlines, which has filed 
a separate air freight agreement 
with Railway Express Agency. The 
Board has initiated an investigation 
of this agreement (Aviation News, 
May 6) to determine whether it is 
adverse to the public interest and is 
in violation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act, and to find whether further 
Board action is required. 

The Board feels that the exemp- 
tion order under which Railway 
Express is allowed to carry on its 
air express activities without a CAB 
certificate of convenience and ne- 
cessity is not broad enough to cover 
air freight, and has suggested that 
it would be appropriate for REA to 
file application for certification in 
both the air express and air freight 
fields. 

Catalina Route Opened 
By United Air Lines 

United Air Lines last week re- 
opened the war-suspended route of 
Catalina Air Transport between Los 
Angeles and Santa Catalina Island 
under an agreement approved by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. DC-3's 
will fly seven round trips daily 
along the 61-mile route between 
the mainland and the resort off the 
southern California coast. 

UAL will carry out all provisions 
of Catalina's certificate and pro- 
vide the equipment and personnel 



GREYHOUND PROVING BUS- COPTER TEAM: 

Three passengers transfer from a bus to a Sikorsky S-Sl helicopter during 
an experiment recently conducted in Detroit by Greyhound Lines to de- 
termine practicability of this type of service. It’s stated that Greyhound 
plans nation-wide integrated bus-’copter service to go into effect as soon 
as equipment can be purchased. ( Acme photo) 
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necessary to conduct the operation. 
The transportation will be furnished 
under the name of United, and UAL 
will assume all profits and losses. 
The agreement will continue in ef- 
fect until Dec. 31, 1946, and on a 
year to year basis thereafter, but 
may be terminated at the end of 
this year or any subsequent year 
after three months’ notice by either 

Globe Presents Air 
Freight Case to CAB 

Cargo carrier president scores 

"reckless" policy on non-sched- 

uled companies. 

Globe Freight Airline, Inc., Hart- 
ford, Conn., became the first ex- 
clusively air freight carrier to pre- 
sent its case in a CAB hearing when 
company witnesses took the stand 
during recent sessions of the Bos- 
ton-New Orleans route proceeding. 

James N. Laneri, president, said 
his line, in marked contrast to many 
of his non-scheduled competitors, 
stood for conservatism and rigid 
economy in developing a sound air 
freight business. He decried the 
"reckless” philosophy which has led 
some nor.-scheduled freight com- 
panies to float stock issues involv- 
ing millions of dollars and to em- 
bark on “world-girdling plans.” 

I Overhead High — These airlines, 
Laneri declared, are now operating 
with tremendous overhead and at 
an equally tremendous loss. “They 
have purchased surplus equipment 
with wha! appears to be reckless 
haste,” he said, “and are now 
scrambling for business and hold- 

as willing to haul anything, at any 
time and at a rate obviously lower 
than operating costs." 

Globe is now flying a C-47 over 
the Boston-New Orleans route with 


stops at Hartford, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore. Richmond, 
Charlotte, Atlanta and Birmingham 
where freight offices have been es- 
tablished. Laneri told examiners 
that his company's experience in 
this operation has demonstrated 
that an air freight service must fly 
over a specific route with some 
semblance of regularity to develop 
maximum business. He asserted that 
operations between so-called freight 
areas are attempts to take the cream 
off the air freight business without 
serving the intermediate points. 

► Cost Figures Challenged — Attor- 
neys for certificated airlines in 
cross-examination attempted to dis- 
prove Globe's contention that ex- 
clusively air freight carriers can 
haul cargo more cheaply than com- 
panies which also fly passengers and 
mail. Globe's cost figures, especially 
salaries and ground expenses of the 
proposed scheduled service, were 
sharply challenged. 

Previously, executives of certifi- 
cated airlines had testified that re- 
ceipt of additional equipment would 
enable them to satisfy every de- 
mand for domestic air freight serv- 
ice in the near future. They said 
the four-engine planes increasing- 
ly available for airline operations 
can carry large amounts of cargo 
in addition to a capacity passenger 
load, thus reducing to a minimum 
the need for exclusively freight 
flights. 

CAB Plans Liaison 
CAB has placed each of its bu- 
reaus and offices under the specific 
surveillance of two Board members 
in an effort to achieve closer liaison. 
Assigned to the Office of the Secre- 
tary. Public Information Section 
and General Counsel's Office are 
Chairman James M. Landis and Vice 
Chairman Oswald Ryan: Economic 
Bureau and Alaska Office, Members 



PRE-TAKEOFF TESTER: 

This miniature VHF transmitter 
was designed by PCA to test radio 
equipment in its planes before take- 
off. The Yi-watt transmitter, housed 
in a case 15 in. long and 4 in. in 
diameter, is connected loth the nor- 
mal transmtter 1 1 miles away. Line- 
of-sight beam of the latter does not 
reach a plane until it is airborne. 


Harllee Branch and Clarence M. 
Young; Office of Trial Examiners, 
Members Branch and Josh Lee; 
Safety Bureau, Members Young and 
Lee. 

CAA Council Changed 
Hardy K. Maclay has been ap- 
pointed assistant general counsel of 
CAB’s Finance-Legal Division to 
succeed Emory T. Nunneley, Jr., 
who was recently made general 
counsel of the Board. Maclay joined 
the general counsel’s staff in 1942. 
Prior to that time he was employed 
by the Department of Justice and 
OPA. 


National Asks Detroit 
National Airlines has requested 
CAB permission to extend AM 31 
from Norfolk to Chicago via Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland and 
Detroit. 





Profit Every Flight: Globe Freight Airline, Inc., which operates this C-47 
between Boston and New Orleans, regards itself as one of the few “un- 
glamorous” non-scheduled cargo carriers. Through conservative expan- 
sion, line boasts that every flight it has made has been profitable. 
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Arizona Route Deal 
Opposed by Examiner 

Undesirable precedent would be 

set in acquiring TWA route, is 

A panacea would be made avail- 
able to all certificated airlines desir- 
ing to be rid of unprofitable routes 
if CAB approves Arizona Airways' 
proposed acquisition of TWA's AM 
38, a Board examiner has indicated. 
Recommending disapproval of the 
deal, Examiner J. Earl Cox asserted 
it would create another “need” 
carrier and would add nothing to 
the existing air service pattern. 

Under the agreement submitted 
for Board approval, Arizona would 
receive in exchange for $100,000 of 
its common and preferred stock 
TWA's AM 38 certificate and three 
certificates for intrastate opera- 
tions which TWA has the exclusive 
right to serve under a contract with 
the holder, Grand Canyon Scenic 
Tours, Inc. 

► Service Suspended — AM 38 runs 
from Phoenix to Las Vegas, Nev., 
via Prescott and Kingman, Ariz. It 
was operated by TWA between No- 
vember, 1938, and May, 1942, when 
service was suspended for reasons 
of national defense. Arizona Air- 
ways now operates intrastate from 
Phoenix to Tucson, Yuma, King- 
man, Grand Canyon and other Ari- 
zona points with converted C-47’s. 

Sanction of the contract would 
establish a precedent because here- 
tofore no interstate carrier has been 
created through acquisition of a cer- 
tificate by purchase or transfer. 

Cox said approval of the pro- 
posed transfer would permit TWA 
to divest itself of a marginal route 
not by abandoning it and surrend- 
ering the certificate, but by selling 
it at a profit to a new carrier in 
which TWA expects to retain a sub- 
stantial interest. Thus, he pointed 
out, TWA would relieve itself of an 
obligation and in exchange would 


acquire a large share of any sub- 
sidized profits earned by Arizona 
Airways. 

► See TWA Harvest— Through fu- 
ture additions to Arizona's system, 
TWA would have a subservient 
feeder service and would reap the 
benefits of an expansion it could 
not hope to get itself, Cox declared. 
The examiner also found that the 
purchase price of the route — never 
a money-maker — is excessive and 
that TWA would provide better 
service at less cost to the public 
and government than could Ari- 
zona Airways. 


CAB SCHEDULE 



CAB ACTION 



Post Office Aide Will 
Learn to Fly Helicopter 

The Post Office Department set 
out last week to gain technical 
knowledge about 
helicopters when 
Stephen W. O'- 
Donnell (photo), 
aide to Second 
Assistant Post- 
master General 
Gael Sullivan, 
began a course in 
helicopter opera- 
tion at the Bell 
Aircraft Corp., Wheatfield, N. Y. 

O'Donnell was assigned by Sul- 
livan to participate in the course in 
flying and maintenance with a class 
of eight commercial pilots, with the 

mediate opportunity to employ in 
the Postal Service the helicopter 
training he receives.” Sullivan ex- 
pects to see helicopter mail service 
"in the very near future” in the 
New York, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago metropolitan areas, and says 
it may extend to others before '47. 

Domestic Airline Mileage 
Is Up 51% for Quarter 

Revenue miles flown by the na- 
tion's 20 domestic airlines in the 
first quarter of 1946 increased 51.55 
percent over the same 1945 period, 
according to complete CAB figures. 
Revenue passenger miles were up 
69.27 percent, but mail ton miles 
dropped 38.62 percent, express ton 
miles fell off 0.50 percent and aver- 
age load factor was down from 85.04 
to 84.85. 

Totals for first three months of 
1946 against like 1945 period are: 
revenue miles flown, 64,030,442 and 
42,249,379; revenue passenger miles, 
1,056,501,983 and 624,162,972; mail 
ton miles, 9,653,392 and 15,726,688; 
express ton miles, 5,556,896 and 
5,584,997. 




Southwest to Use DC-3’s 
Southwest Airways Co., Beverly 
Hills, Cal., which was awarded a 
three-year certificate in CAB's 
West Coast decision (Aviation 
News, June 3), will initiate oper- 
ations with eight DC-3’s. Lockheed 
Satums, with which the carrier 
had hoped to begin service, prob- 
ably will not be available for de- 
livery before 1947. Definite dates 
for first flights along Southwest’s 
routes between Los Angeles and 
Medford, Ore., have not been an- 
nounced. 
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big reasons for selling 

AEROMATIC PROPELLERS 



BETTER TAKE-OFF, CLIMBING, CRUISING, LANDING 
MAKE MANY PRIVATE FLIERS AEROMATIC PROSPECTS 

Aeromatic Propellers have that ideal combination of yielding a profitable re- 
turn on the initial sale . . . and helping bring more business your way there- 
after. And there’s the further advantage of selling an exclusive item, too 
. . . since Aeromatic is the only fully automatic variable pitch propeller! 

Without any controls or gadgets, the Aeromatic Propeller varies its own 
pitch in response to natural forces . . . utilizes full engine power at rated 
speed . . . insures maximum performance under all flight conditions. That 
means up to 33% shorter take-off runs . . . up to 25% faster climbing . . . 
top cruising performance on minimum fuel consumption . . . long, flat 
glides for landing with a quick pick-up if pilot overshoots his field. 

Performance like that makes Aeromatic Propellers easier to sell ... in- 
sures satisfied customers. If the planes you are now selling do not already 
include Aeromatic Propellers as standard or optional equipment . . . write 
today to your distributor or manufacturer. Point out how Aeromatic can 
do the double job of improving flight efficiency and boosting profits for the 
planes you sell! Aeromatic, 677 Scott Street, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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AIRCRAFT OWNERS 


PARTS FOR YOUR SURPLUS PLANE NOW ARE 
AVAILABLE NEAR YOU! 


Fifty-nine aviation firms have been appointed by the War Assets Adminis- 
tration as agents for the "package” sale of surplus aircraft parts, components, 
and hardware. They now can supply you with many of the parts that you need 
to keep flying. 

Chosen for their experience and technical "know-how”, they are located at 
strategic points throughout the country to make it convenient for you to fill 
your needs, and to see what you buy. Many of these are firms with whom you 
usually deal. 

Large quantities of parts have been shipped to WAA agents and new sup- 
plies are going out daily. 


SEE THEM FOR YOUR NEEDS. THE PRICE 
IS THE SAME. ..WHETHER YOU BUY FROM 
AN AGENT OR DIRECT FROM WAA 

If the agents do not yet have what you want, write direct to the Office 
of Aircraft Disposal, War Assets Administration, Washington 25.D.C. 
Your order will be given prompt attention. 


X X X X XXXX 
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This is a complete list of WAA Authorized 
Agents for the sale of aircraft parts: 
COMPONENTS: 
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HOW ARE YOUR TIRES? 



Here is an outstanding opportunity to purchase aircraft tires and tubes at 
substantially reduced prices. The War Assets Administration has, in slock, a 
wide variety of casings and tubes made for every type of aircraft used by the 
Armed Forces from small liaison to large cargo planes. 

This enormous stock of government-owned surplus represents both unused 
and used tires and tubes. They are offered in a broad range of sizes, treads and 
cords for both landing and auxiliary (tail and nose) equipment. 

These tires and tubes are suitable for use on airlines, cargo carriers or 
privately owned planes. Every order will receive careful attention regardless 
fits size. 

These tires and tubes are low priced for immediate disposal. Check your 
needs now! Then place your order detailing complete specifications so that 
price and delivery can be quoted. 


If you are located west of the Rockies, 
address your inquiry to: 

WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
National Aircraft Components Sales Center 
6200 Riverside Drive 
Municipal Airport 
Cleveland 32, Ohio 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 

Office of Aircraft Disposal 
425 Second Street, N. W. 
Washington 25, D. C 


Veterans of World War II: 

Veterans may use their priorities in buying these tires and tubes. 
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WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
155 W. Washington Boulevard 


price-scaled according to condition. Many are usable with- 
out repairs— others are usable after repairs. 

A large supply of type C-3 Link-Trainers in usable and 
repairable condition are also for sale at attractive prices. 
You are invited to detail your requirements so that 


You are urged to contact the WAA Authorized Agent 
hearest to you. However, if this is not convenient the follow- 
ing WAA offices will be glad to serve you. 


If you i 




WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
National Aircraft Components Sales Center 
6200 Riverside Drive, Municipal Airport, 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 

OFFICE OF AIRCRAFT DISPOSAL 
425 Second Street, N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Veterans of World War II: Veterans may use their priorities in buying these aircraft instruments 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARTS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Government-owned surplus in aircraft has produced a quantity 
of spare parts and equipment both unused and usable with repairs. 




In this inventory are listed such items as: magnetos, 
motors, generators and other electrical accessories. Var- 
ious types of wheels and brakes, carburetors and car- 
buretor parts, fuel, oil and hydraulic equipment, miscel- 
laneous engine accessories. 

From this store of material you will probably find the 
things you need to keep you flying. Send your inquiry 
including specifications on just what you want. Prices 
and delivery information will be sent to you as speedily 
as possible. 

You are urged to contact the WAA Authorized Agent 
nearest to you. However, if this is not convenient the 
following WAA offices will be glad to serve you. 


If you are located west of the Rockies, address your inquiry to 
WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
155 W. Washington Boulevard 
Los Angeles 15, California 


If you are located east of the Rockies, address your inquiry to: 
WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
National Aircraft Components Sales Center 
6200 Riverside Drive, Municipal Airport 

Cleveland 32, Ohio OR 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 

OFFICE OF AIRCRAFT DISPOSAL 
425 Second Street, N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 

Veterans of World War II: 

Veterans may use their priorities in buying these miscellaneous parts and equipment 
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EDITORIAL 


The Traffic Generating Power of Air Transport 


F or years, advocates of air transportation have 
fought the stubborn use of railroad statistics to 
prove that new air links will not generate enough pas- 
senger traffic to justify certification. The statisticians, 
however, had their figures to back them up; the air- 
lines were forced to depend mainly on their earnest 
faith that the public would come to realize the com- 
mercial and personal importance of high speed trans- 
portation over ground means. 

The air transport industry has begun to accumulate 
impressive figures which prove not only that superior 
service attracts some traffic from slower transport, but 
that it creates much new traffic which never existed 
before. The prophets of air, of course, have so con- 
tended for years. 

Delta Air Lines and Chicago & Southern have pro- 
duced the most interesting figures we have seen com- 
piled on the subject of air and rail comparisons, which 
would appear to put to shame the pre-war skeptics 
with their bibles of past railroad travel data. 

Delta considers as most indicative of the results that 
follow establishment of one-carrier (air) service — such 
as between major northern and southern cities — the 
experience of C. & S. since it began service to Detroit. 
The comparison between rail traffic and air traffic in 
the following table is eloquent testimony to the busi- 
ness generating power of air transportation: 



Thus, the 1933 rail traffic showed 11.659 passengers 
between Detroit and key cities in Indiana. Tennessee. 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas, at a time 
when air travel was negligible. Yet. in the twelve 
months to June 30, 1945, there were 29,634 passengers 
by air between these points, with sharpest increases 


A Good Appointment 

C reation recently by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
of Assistant General Counsel for Safety is an en- 
couraging development, and the caliber of the first 
appointee, Merrill Armour, should assure both the 
Board and the public that the maximum results pos- 
sible will be forthcoming. Previously, the CAB Safety 
Bureau's lawyer had been relegated in the Civil Serv- 
ice classification as a section chief. In Government, 
as elsewhere, title carries authority and entree into 
councils where representation is important. By setting 
up the new position the Board has given timely recog- 
nition to the increasing importance of safety and safety 
enforcement, and has thus corrected its action of some 
time ago when it abolished the position of Assistant 
General Counsel, Safety Legal Division, and replaced 
it with an Assistant General Council, Finance Divi- 
sion. That move somehow was tinged with the dollar 
sign at the expense of safety. 


over the longest hops. Nevertheless, every city showed 
an air travel gain of from ten to several hundred per- 
cent over rail traffic. 

The year 1933 was considered typical for the rail- 
roads by the Federal Coordinator of Transportation in 
a comprehensive passenger traffic report, and air traffic 
has increased continuously since the end of the war so 
that even the .air figures shown above are now con- 
sidered conservative. 

In studies of traffic flow between Dallas-Fort Worth 
and Charleston, Delta reported that air transportation 
has developed from three to ten times more travel than 
formerly moved by rail between these points. 

Delta reports the further significant development 
that the cities it serves in general, even in 1940, held 
a higher rank nationally for generating air traffic than 
they did formerly for generating rail traffic. The age 
of these air figures, over 5 years, probably compensates 
for the fact that more cities were served by rail than 
air in 1940, which would lower the relative rank of rail 

Atlanta was 20th among all U. S. cities for its 1933 
rail traffic. In air traffic for September of 1940 it was 
17th. Jackson was 78th in rail, 53rd in air. Shreveport 
moved up from 99th in rail to 61st in air. Dallas ad- 
vanced from 45th by rail to 15th by air. Fort Worth 
was 77th in rail and 46th in air. New York, of course, 
held first place in both categories, but Washington, 
which was 8th in rail traffic, moved to 3rd in air traffic. 

Elsewhere throughout the country, and even on the 
international routes, the country's airlines are building 
traffic which is already, or soon will be, exceeding pre- 
war passenger business of competing ground transport. 
By judicious management, maintenance and improve- 
ment of service, and the intelligent cooperation and 
leadership of the Civil Aeronautics Board in granting 
new routes and stifling over-regulation, there is no 
reason to believe that even our major airlines are 
yet near the passenger traffic saturation point. Fur- 
ther, the whole supplementary feeder airline network 
now in its infancy offers an entirely new field of pub- 


The Safety Section, primarily responsible for insur- 
ing fair hearings and sound decisions on safety disci- 
plinary cases, was relegated to an inferior position in 
the Board’s organization. The very important field of 
federal-state relations in safety matters likewise suf- 
fered. In his new position, Mr. Armour will be able to 
continue to discourage state duplication of regulations 
and restrictions, and to achieve more cooperation be- 
tween the state and federal agencies without adding 
any burdens to aviation. 

Further, Mr. Armour is a private pilot, a member of 
a Washington flying club, and as far from being the 
short-sighted, red-tape-bound type of bureaucraft we 
have written so much about on this page as one could 
find anywhere. He is a friend of private flying, and will 
not misuse his power. The airlines will likewise find 
him a valuable ally, and we congratulate the Board on 
his appointment. It is to be hoped that further expan- 
sion of the Board’s accident investigation work may be 
expected, with a closer similarity to the excellent 
work of the old independent Air Safety Board. 

Robert H. Wood 
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Thomas Hunt North, owner anc 
president of North Aviatioi 
Co., personally manages North 
port Airport — has been in avia 
tion for years as fixed-base op 
erator, flight instructor, an< 
commercial pilot. 


Aerial view of Northport' 
shops, hangars, control towei 
restaurant and flight line — par 


signed to give the private fl 
friendly, efficient service. 


The Twin Oil 


The Twin Cities Airport 
For The Private Flier 


E xecutives flying in company planes to St. 

Paul or Minneapolis, or private fliers piloting 
their. own ships towards the Minnesota and Wis- 
consin vacationlands, find Northport, at White 
Bear Lake, Minn., one of the country’s finest pri- 
vately owned airports — and only 20 minutes by 
car from the Twin Cities. 

Northport Airport has everything the flier likes 
— overnight accommodations, wide, long, excel- 
lently maintained runways, ample hangar space, 
completely equipped shops (CAA Approval No. 
2767) for maintenance of both aircraft engines 
and propellers — and experienced, capable per- 
sonnel ready to give courteous service that is 
prompt, efficient, complete. 


Naturally, Northport supplies its customers 
with superior lubricants and fuels — Texaco Avia- 
tion Gasoline and Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil 
exclusively. Texaco products are the choice of pro- 
gressive airport operators everywhere, and of 
leading airlines as well. In fact — more revenue 
airline miles in the US. are flown with Texaco 
Aircraft Engine Oil than with any other brand! 

Let these leading airports and airlines guide you 
in your selection of aviation lubricants and fuels. 
For Texaco Products and Lubrication Engineering 
service, call the nearest of the more than 2300 
Texaco distributing plants in the 48 States, or 
write The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 



TEXACO Lubricants and Fuels 

FOR THE AVIATION INDUSTRY 


TUNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT — CBS 






